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Look what the gathering of the clan 
is gathering in now. 


KINGS 

KOAI) 


Great Scots! 

Tartan plaids are happening. And they’re not just 
bigger and bolder than ever. They're brighter — in rust 
(some call it orange), Black-Watch and green. 

The Perma-Prest* slacks are blended from polyester 
and combed cotton. The bottoms are either flared or 


straightaway; take your choice. And the price is under 
$10. Top that, if you can, with turtled 100',‘r Ban-Lon* 
knits of Textralized* nylon in matched-up heather- 
tones, under $9. And start gathering your own clan. 
Available at selected Sears stores and in the Catalog. 
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The computer 
camera. 

It handles the calculating 
and leaves the creativity to you. 



Whether it's a record of your once-in-a-litetime 
trip, pictures of favorite outdoor activities, or 
simply random — but irreplaceable — shots of the 
kids growing up, the computer camera lets you 
make professional-quality pictures without fuss 
or bother. Its real name is the Honeywell Pentax 
Spotmatic, and it's so good, it's America s best- 
selling fine camera. 

Much of the Spotmatic's success is due to its 
uncannily precise full-format through-the-lens 
exposure control. As coolly functional as a com- 
puter. it assures you properly exposed pictures 
under just about any lighting condition you'll 
ever encounter. Instead of fiddling with dials, 
you're free to concentrate on your picture. And 
that's what it's all about, isn't it? 

Lightweight, compact, and magnificently 
built to give you a lifetime of satisfaction, this 
superb 35mm single-lens reflex costs about $300 


with a fine 50mm f/1.4 lens, depending upon 
accessories; other Honeywell Pentax cameras 
are priced from about $160. See the Spotmatic 
soon at your dealer's, or mail the coupon for 
free literature. 


Honeywell 


Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography. 

j Honeywell Photographic 
I P O. Box 22081 
I Denver, Colorado 80222 

Please send free Honeywell Pentax literature to: 


I Address 

| City/ State/ Zip 
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Dynacor ’ 1 Rayon Cord Nylon Cord Polyester Cord 

You don’t really have to be 
an expert to pick the tire 
with the best all-around cord. 

Just remember this: If you want a smooth ride, 
positive car handling control, and dependable, 
durable performance, you have only one choice— 

Dynacor Rayon. Why? Because no other tire cord 
equals Dynacor in the combination of smoothness, 
ride control and durability it gives to a tire. 

It's as simple as that. 


Your local tire dealer has tires made 
with Dynacor rayon. Ask for them. 


m American Viscose Division 

DD ® New York, N. Y. • Akron, Ohio 
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Next week 

THE ORIOLES arc a happy 
team, which is to be expected 
of a club that is I 5 games ahead 
in August But William Leggett 
questions whether they arc 
ahead because they arc happy. 

CAREFREE Bruce Fleischer, 
the U.S. Amateur Champion, 
defends his title al rugged Oak- 
mont against a swarm of play- 
ers, some of them as old as 
30. Curry Kirkpatrick reports. 
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MOTHER KNOWS BEST, or 
so her unusual views of high 
school football — as seen from 
hehind the washing machine, 
the burned roast beef and 
the exam schedules suggest. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 




a frequent walker with Winnie, anil 
whenever Arnold was in contention 
Ray would try to convince her to con- 
vince him to wear red for the final 
round, ideal for o 


up with 



ceeded— he didn’t. I 


1960 - 


the story of his victory in the U.S. Am- to win in red and when he went into 

day of the 1967 U.S. Open at 
tied for the lead, I didn’t 
bring up the matter at all. I weighed it 
carefully, Si’s interests against Ar- 
nold's, and voted for Arnold. He wore 
white, but Jack Nicklaus shot 65 to 


- of 1961 he v 


and by . 
front all by I 
of the Year, on his way to an c 


Arnie’s Army. To win by four strokes." 



color, Arnold Palmer has 
been an electrifying force in sport. 
Along with all the other members of 
his Army, wc hope there will be many 


“Arnic 
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Carry Valk 


FOOTLOOSE 

To its traditional three H's. Saratoga 
has added C for culture, S for sports 

Den y Wall no longer changes clothes 40 
limes a day to stroll along Broadway , 
and there are no Rolls-Royces parked in 
front of the famous Grand Union Hotel 
these days. In fact there is no Grand Union 
I lotcl. But that doesn't mean there is no Sar- 
atoga. The fact is as railbirds who has- 
tened north to view the Travers Slakes may 
have learned — that Saratoga, N.Y., a wa- 
tering place so famed it even ga\c its name 
to a trunk, is once again becoming one of 
the first resorts. 

For many years the town seemed to exist 
only for the 24 days of the year when the 
Thoroughbreds galloped around the race- 
track in Saratoga Springs. At night, of 
course, a goodly number of gambling clubs 
operated w ith just enough class to make Sar- 
atoga seem like a mini Monte Carlo. Then 
F.stes Kefauver aimed his horn-rimmed ga/c 
at organized gambling. The gay life began 
to die. and people began to consider Sar- 
atoga a place that had outlived its lime. 

In 1966, however, the Performing Arts 
Center was opened in an area a mile from 
downtown known as Saratoga Spa State 
Park. The New York City Ballet Company 
and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
were both in need of summer homes, and 
somehow Saratoga got both of them. 

On those days when the Performing Arts 
Center is not used for classical turns it is 
turned over to performers like Peter, Paul 
and Mary, Johnny Mathis, Tony Bennett, 
the Fifth Dimension, Dionne Warw ick. The 
Young Americans, the Cow sills. Bill Cosby 
and Butfy Saintc-Marie. 

Today's Saratoga boasts sports facilities 
equal to those in any part of the country. 
There arc 15 golf courses w ithin an area of 
30 miles that arc both interesting and chal- 
lenging and on the most crowded of days 
normally beg no more than a half-hour wait- 
ing time. There is a trotting track that rates 
as one of the prettiest and best cared for in 
the country. Swimming facilities, boating, 
water skiing, skin diving and sailing can all 
be found within 40 miles. Fishing and camp- 
ing areas are ample and good. 

The biggest problem in the current Sar- 
atoga is where to stay and where to eat. Su- 
permarkets make the main street, Broadway, 
a visual nightmare. When a projected new 
civic center is built close to the downtown 
area it is possible that a class restaurant 
will appear in it. Meantime, gourmets had 
better find another city. 

Not many years ago Saratoga sold itself 
on the three H's -history , health and hors- 
es. The history had been there since 1777 
when General Gates stopped General Bur- 


govne s march from Canada toward Alba- 
ny and beat him back in what became the 
turning point of the Revolutionary War. 
Each year thousands of people go to the 
site of the battle of Saratoga and proceed 
by auto along well-marked routes that de- 
scribe the action in detail. 

For health, Saratoga offers its famous spa. 
some 2.000 acres located on the outskirts 
of the city. It has long been known for the 
"healing springs" that bring relaxation to 
visitors. Saratoga has the only naturally car- 
bonated mineral waters east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and today the spa's three ma- 
jor bathhouses can accommodate 4.500 peo- 
ple per day, although the most it has ever 
handled is 2,700. Of the three bathhouses 
the Washington, Lincoln and Roosevelt the 
Roosevelt is considered the best and. nat- 
urally, has the highest prices: S4.25 for a 
bath and S3. 50 for a massage. 

Horses? Well, now , Saratoga has remained 
one of the most prominent racing centers 
in the world because it has consistently pro- 
vided its patrons with a 24-day meeting of 
grand diversification. Over the years the 
Travers, which this year became the first 
S 1 00,000-added race in Saratoga's history, 
has counted among its winners such horses 
as Sword Dancer, Tompion, Beau Prince, 
Jaipur. Crewman. Quadrangle, Hail to AM, 
Buckpasser and Damascus. 

The yearling sales, conducted at the new 
Humphrey S. Finney Sales Pavilion only a 
couple of blocks from the main entrance to 
the running track, draws bidders from many 
parts of the U.S., South America. Canada 
and Europe. Man o' War was sold as a year- 
ling at Saratoga for 55,000, and last year, 
in a matter of a few short minutes, yearling 
history was made in such a startling fash- 
ion that it will probably never be repeated. 
A yearling by the French sire Sea-Bird 
was sold for a Saratoga record of S2I0,- 
000, and on the same evening a daughter 
of American sire Hail to Reason, was 
knocked down at S225.000. 

The newest of Saratoga's horsy attractions 
concerned itself not at all with racing, bet- 
ting or breeding. The American Dressage 
Institute conducted a two-week course ear- 
ly in July to try to refine the habits of 
some of the more promising young riders 
in the country. Early each morning, long 
before the dew had been burned from the 
lush grass at the old Oklahoma track, the 
young riders were mounted and slowly tak- 
en through the art of dressage by Colonel 
Hans Moeller. Michael Handler, the son of 
the director of the Spanish Riding School 
in Vienna and Franz Rochowansky, the in- 
stitute's chief instructor. 

The old days arc indeed gone for Sara- 
toga, leaving only the ghosts of Lillian Rus- 
sell and Diamond Jim Brady. But Saratoga 
has survived, dug in and come out to play 
in a new costume as becoming as the old. 

— William LccorTr 
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All you need is 
a reasonably 
skinny middle 

That’s all we ask. THE GUYS 
do the rest. Tailor you to the 
preferred profile that draws 
looks from all angles. Set 
you apart with great new 
colors and Best/Prest fabrics 
. . . for a lasting neat look. 

Do yourself a favor. If your 
chest is bigger than your 
stomach, get with the trim 
look. Wear THE GUYS. 




You look 

10 pounds slimmer 
in a Continental 
seat. 


« Coach and Economy seats on all 
our Boeing Fan Jets are as wide 
as First Class seats. 

They are so wide only 5 fit in a row. 
It’s a Continental exclusive. 

The airline that’s better because 
it wants to be. 

That’s the difference pride makes. 


CONTINENTAL 

The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 




Is this 36-page paperback 
the story of your life? 


The average new ear is bought with the 
understanding that it will be paid oil 
within 36 months. 

Unfortunately, the average new 
car is unloaded by its owner 
after 32 months. 

The result is, you're buried under 
ear payments lor as long as you 
drive an average ear. 

The only way to beat this ingenious 
plan, short of becoming a pedestrian, 
is to buy a ear that'll outlast 
a payment book. 

A Volvo is built to outlast two, 
three, maybe even four payment books. 

9 out of every 10 Yolvos registered 
here in the last eleven years 
are still on the road. 

And while we can’t guarantee that your 


Volvo will survive eleven years, 
it should definitely last long enough 
to obscure the memory of 
monthly payments. 

Our claims are exceeded only by the 
claims of impartial car experts, 
who sometimes go even farther than 
we would dare. 

According to Road Test Magazine: 
"Buying a Volvo is like getting married; 
you only expect to have to do it once’.’ 




How far can you go on Wall Street without any contacts? 


Ask Bob Jackowski. 

Bob graduated from St. John's in 1960. Top 
quarter of his class. Regents Scholarship. Catherine 
M. Kiernan award for the highest average in Eco- 
nomics. Had an MBA in Investments from NYU. 

But no contacts. 

He started in as a tax accountant for an insur- 
ance company. Switched to Merrill Lynch to train as 
a portfolio analyst. That was 8 years ago. 

Today, his title is Portfolio Consultant. 

He advises investors with assets reaching up to 
$50,000,000 on occasion. Last year he visited Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City, Louisville, Lexington, Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis, Savannah, Toledo, Cleveland. 


The Portfolio Analysis Department is a good 
place to be, too. With the investment business ex- 
panding rapidly, there's a shortage of analysts. And 
it's a young man's kind of job. At Merrill Lynch, the 
average age of a Junior Analyst is 25. Portfolio 
Consultants 38. 

Today there are openings at every level. If 
you're interested and you have a degree in econom- 
ics, business, or a related field— or equivalent busi- 
ness experience— send us a resume and a letter 
describing yourself, what you have done, and what 
you hope to achieve. 

Send your resume to: Mr. Kenneth B. Gibney, 
Personnel Department. 


H MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE. 

FENNER S. SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


t. 10005 


SCORECARD 


BAD MOVE 

Admittedly, there arc some good things 
to say about the Denver Rockets' sign- 
ing of Spencer Haywood, even though 
he was pulled out of the University of De- 
troit at the end of his sophomore year. 
There -is the money, a reported S250.000 
on a long-term contract, and that is vital- 
ly important to a 20-ycar-old black kid 
said to be the main support of his mother 
and nine brothers and sisters. And, of 
course, college for Haywood was primar- 
ily (and understandably) a place to fur- 
ther his basketball career. The Denver 
contract was thus a most logical and wel- 
come step for him. 

As for Denver, it picks up both na- 
tional publicity and another potential 
superstar— things the Rockets and the 
beleaguered ABA can use. The ABA 
seemed all but dead when l.cw Alcin- 
dor decided to sign with the NBA but 
it has been fighting back. Now, with dis- 
cussions continuing about merger with 
the NBA, it appears stronger than ever. 

Yet the unavoidable fact remains: in 
defiance of rules and traditions (and 
completely ignoring the established draft 
system ). a pro basketball team has signed 
a man in the middle of his college ca- 
reer. Denver argues that Haywood is 
an exception because he was a "hard- 
ship"case. But wif/ that explanation pre- 
vent other teams from scrambling onto 
campuses after other undergraduate 
prospects'.’ And if they do. what can pos- 
sibly result except all-out war between 
the pros and the colleges, with its bit- 
terness. acrimony and chaos? Denver has 
done well by Spencer Haywood, but it 
has done the game of basketball a grave 
disservice. 

WILT, HANDS DOWN 

As for Haywood's elders, Lew Alcindor, 
whose presence on the roster has really 
boosted the Milwaukee Bucks' preseason 
ticket sales ("Our average attendance 
last year was 6,246," says Publicity Man 
Jim Foley, "and l*d say that would be 
a poor crowd this year"), made his de- 


but against Wilt Chamberlain recently 
in the I Ith Annual Maurice Stokes Ben- 
efit Game, played at Monticcllo, N.Y. 
in the Catskill Mountains. Alcindor per- 
formed creditably, scoring 14 points as 
his team won 80 79. but he was dis- 
tinctly outplayed by weary old Wilt, who 
taught him an abrupt lesson on the very 
first play. Chamberlain wheeled around 
Alcindor, easily stuffed the ball and in 
propelling it downward banged it off 
Lew’s hand, which at that point was 
sticking up through the bottom of the 
basket. Oscar Robertson, another old 
pro, said, "Lew will have to watch out 
for Wilt. He could break his hand that 
way." 

WHAT WOULD AVERY SAY? 

Al Franken. the West Coast publicity 
man who puts on the Los Angeles In- 
vitational Indoor Track Meet each Jan- 
uary, has taken a hint from golf and is 
advertising for a sponsor. Franken says 
if he can find a company willing to put 
up the dough in exchange for the pub- 
licity value, he'd be happy to change 
the name of his meet to the Pepsi Games, 
the Budwciscr Games, the Gatorade 
Games or whatever. It might work, es- 
pecially if F ranken is lucky enough to 
sign up Olympia beer. 

TOUGHER LEAGUE THIS YEAR 

A year ago Memphis State played its 
first season as a member of the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference. A conference 
team is required to play at least five con- 
ference games to be eligible for the cham- 
pionship. but because of previous com- 
mitments Memphis State was able to 
schedule only four conference schools. 
No sweat, said the other conference 
members amiably. We'll count your 
game with — oh, let's see— with Southern 
Mississippi as the required fifth game. 
So Memphis State won all four of its con- 
ference games, knocked off Southern 
Mississippi, too, and won the MVC ti- 
tle in its first attempt. 

This season Memphis State again has 


only four conference games on its sched- 
ule, and again the other teams have 
agreed to let one non league contest 
count. But this time they bypassed South- 
ern Mississippi, which was 4-6 last year, 
and instead have designated Florida 
State, which was 8-2 and which for three 
straight years has gone on to bowl games. 

. . . BUT A WHYMPER 

Ever dreamed of getting away from it 
all and climbing the Matterhorn, of find- 
ing yourself all alone on a silent peak 
thousands of feet above the clash and 
clatter of civilization? 

Forget it, friends. There are no more 
silent, lonely places. Less than a cen- 
tury after Edward Whymper first con- 
quered it. the Matterhorn is suffering 
from a prime malady of our cities: traf- 
fic jams. More than 100 tourists climb 
the storied mountain each weekend dur- 
ing the peak of the season, and because 
of the crowd the Zermatt guides have 
had to declare a time limit for silent con- 



templation at the top. On Saturdays and 
Sundays, therefore, climbers are permit- 
ted only 45 minutes up there before they 
have to move off to make room for the 
next party. 

You get more time than that from a 
parking meter. 

FRIGHT NIGHT 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (pop. 52,696) has 
a beautiful new 1 5.000-seat arena but 
just about nothing to put in it. Pro- 
moter Worth Christie, who admitted 
later that he had never seen a profes- 
sional boxing match, figured that a name 
fighter might draw a crowd, and he 
signed up Emile Griffith, the now-and- 
eonilnued 
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The end of 
the slack slack. 



We've taken up the slack in our Perma-Prest* 
slacks with these trim-cuts trom our Kings Road 
Collection. Newest patterns In a blend of Dacron* 
polyester and rayon. In Country shades of brown, 
green, blue or gold. Under $10. Available at 
selected Sears stores and in Catalog. 

•DuPont Regittomd Trademark 



The store within a store at Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


SCORECARD conllruiea 

then middleweight champion, to fight 
Art Hernandez, a battler out of Omaha 
who used to be a beet-field worker in Sid- 
ney, Neb. Christie guaranteed Griffith 

58.000, Hernandez S3. 500, scheduled the 
bout for Friday night, Aug. 15. and set 
about selling tickets. 

He didn't have much luck. Although 
on the Thursday before the bout he as- 
sured Howard Albert, one of Griffith's 
co-managers, that he had SI 1,000 in the 
bank and 53.000 in ticket orders, on Fri- 
day afternoon he was obliged to admit 
to Albert that a bank loan had not come 
through and all he actually had was 

54.000. 

No money, no Griffith, threatened Al- 
bert and cried, "It's an obvious case of 
fraud.” hdward Poppcn. a South Da- 
kota athletic commissioner, was kinder 
and more accurate. "We arc rather na- 
ive," he explained. 

Less than an hour before fight time 
the match appeared to be canceled. But 
just about then Darrell Johnson ap- 
peared on the scene. Johnson, a real es- 
tate man, had driven over from Rapid 
City with his wife to see the fight and 
he was distressed by the developments. 
After talking with another state athletic 
commissioner. Burton Wrede, a fellow 
citizen of Rapid City, Johnson stepped 
into the breach and agreed to underwrite 
the guarantee. 

This, technically, was not enough un- 
der South Dakota rules, which require 
a certified check. But Griffith's managers 
conceded the point, a waiver was ob- 
tained, the doors were opened and the 
fight went on. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
had no trouble finding good seats in 
the sparse gathering of 987 spectators. 

Next day things began to come apart. 
After taxes the gate receipts totaled only 
55,306.70 and all but 5 1 , 1 28.34 of that 
was committed to rent, salaries and oth- 
er bills. To meet the guarantees to Grif- 
fith and Hernandez, Johnson would have 
to get up more than SI0.00O, far more 
than he had anticipated. He talked to a 
local attorney and was promptly advised 
to sign no checks. Everybody started 
screaming, and lawyers began to descend 
on Sioux Falls like crows on a cornfield. 

Governor Frank Farrar of South Da- 
kota, hearing of the mess and feeling 
that his stale's honor was at stake, spoke 
to Commissioner Wrede and told him 
to call a meeting and straighten the mess 
out. Talks went on all through Satur- 
day and Sunday. Finally Johnson an- 


nounced. “I'll pay what I owe." Grif- 
fith settled for S6.400 and Hernandez 
for 52,800. and things quieted down. Af- 
ter it was all over, Johnson said proud- 
ly, “I'd do it again." His wife said. "I 
wouldn’t." 

As for the fight itself, Griffith won by 
a split decision, and even that made no 
sense. Referee Lew Eskin of New Jer- 
sey. looked upon in South Dakota as 
"Griffith's referee," voted for Hernan- 
dez. The two Midwestern judges (one 
from South Dakota, the other from Ne- 
braska) voted for Griffith. It was that 
kind of week in Sioux Falls. 

COLD COMFORT 

When Al McGuire. Marquette Univer- 
sity basketball coach, tried to set up a 
home-and-home series with the Univer- 
sity of Dayton, he received a negative 
reaction from Dayton Coach Don Do- 
noher, w ho wrote, 

"We cannot gel together for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Marquette is too tough. 

2. McGuire is too tough. 

3. Milwaukee is too cold. 

4. Your gym is too old.” 

NO NUDES IS GOOD NUDES 

This week’s flash from the sunshine and 
health front is sure to shake nudists right 
down to their, uh, soles. The nudist de- 
fense, as everyone knows, is that if sun- 
shine is good at all it is good all over- 
and now along comes something from 
Alpcncorp, Ltd., the company that dis- 
tributes the suntan lotion Piz Buin. It 
is a fabric that incorporates a special 
weave and a special chemical finishing. 
The combination permits 40 r J of the 
sun’s ultraviolet rays to come right on 
through, which means you can wear a 
swimsuit and still tan those sections of 
skin usually untanned. The company will 
soon market its own bikini made of the 
new fabric for about $15. There goes 
nudism's best defense, and it’s safe to 
say this sort of thing will have nudists 
doing a slow burn. 

IN FROM THE COLD 

Before you travel-adventure fans get too 
stirred up about a proposed new "Top 
Secret" tour of Berlin now being of- 
fered around by travel agents, wc feel it 
only fair to warn you that it's a lot of 
I Vursl, as they say over there. "Discover 
mysterious and thrilling Berlin," the tour 
offering says, "divided city with the , 





unique isle status, get behind Tot* Se- 
crets yourself:" Across the top of the 
sheet are provocative drawings of a zaf- 
tig girl in a bikini, a man in trench coat 
looking very much like a spy. a revolv- 
er and couple of shells and in the most 
impeccable taste a man being shot in 
the back. Enticing, but any Len Deigh- 
ton fan who thinks he is going to see 
any of that sort of thing ought to read 
the tour schedule. First day: arrive at 
your hotel and get one welcome cock- 
tail on the house. Second day: stroll in 
the vicinity of the hotel to discover the 
area and. that evening, “peek from the 
dark over the glaringly illuminated [Ber- 
lin] wall." Third day you get the good 
old tour of the antique shops and an 
early dinner and fourth day they send 
you home. Thai's it, top-secret fans. 

PADDED FIGURES 

Sid Friedman of Cleveland has formed a 
wo nen's professional football league, 
composed of lissome creatures ranging 
from 18 to 46 years of age and from 
117 to 285 pounds. Fie hopes to have 
four teams — the Cleveland Daredevils, 
the Pittsburgh All-Stars, the Canadian 
Belles of Toronto and the Detroit Pet- 
ticoats. The Josephine Namath who is 
expected to put the league on the map 
is Marcella Sanborn of the Daredevils, 
who can throw a flat pass 35 yards and 
punt 40. 

“They play for keeps," Friedman says. 
“It’s not a setup deal like wrestling. They 
can block and tackle and run." 

Next thing you know, male sports- 
writers will be trying to get into the 
press box. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jacquc MacKinnon, San Diego tight 
end and physical fitness fan, when asked 
who was his favorite actress: "Put it 
this way: if I was to be marooned on a 
desert island, I would want with me a 
set of weights, vitamin pills, a color-TV 
set and Ursula Andress." 

• Bones McKinney, coach of the Car- 
olina Cougars of the American Basket- 
ball Association, on his search for a cen- 
ter: "I sure hope I find one. When the 
season starts. I'll be too busy helping 
the referees to play the position myself." 

• Art Aragon, ex-boxer, on the thieves 
who broke into his home: “They had 
no class. They not only didn’t take any 
of my boxing pictures hanging on the 
wall, they turned them around." end 
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E DUNHAM'S 

XECUTIVES 


ADVANCED 
MALE FASHION 
WITH 
PROPER RESTRAINT! 


This is the year of the Boot . . . and DUNHAM'S EXECUTIVES 
rise to the occasion. Soft mellow leathers, styled with authority 
and crafted with care. A great range 
of styles and heights, from new tradi- 
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. . . for the name of your nearest re- 
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RUBEN WILTS A ROSE 


A swinging Mexican with a ring in his shoe, a car on his mind and one of the hardest left hooks anywhere takes 
the bantamweight championship from Australian aborigine Lionel Rose at Los Angeles by JACK TOBIN 


T o Ruben Olivares, five weeks in the 
Ciudad de la Nuestra Senora la Rci- 
na de Los Angeles de Porciuncula was 
a colossal, cloistered, confining bore. He 
would endure it for thechallenger's share 
of a championship bantamweight fight 
that would draw the largest indoor gate 
of any boxing match in California his- 
tory. He would suffer it to bring rau- 
cous delight to an armada of Mexican 
fans who uy to dismantle Inglewood 
brick by bolt every time one of their box- 
ers does or does not win a championship 
there. He would tolerate it for the chance 
to add one more racy automobile to 
the five now parked in front of his Mex- 
ico City home. But somebody was going 
to have to pay. 

Last week Lionel Rose. Australian ab- 
origine. world bantamweight champion, 
perennial pipe smoker and calculating 
boxer deluxe, was the man who paid. 
For four rounds Olivares pounded Rose 
relentlessly, and then took him out in 
the fifth in a superb display of power 
and speed. 

Upsetting as the drubbing must have 
been to Rose, it was no upset, for the 21- 
year-old Olivares had built an almost 
frightening reputation as a slugger. Of 
the 51 men he had faced. 49 had been 
knocked out. Rose, meanwhile, had been 
knocked down in all three of his title de- 
fenses in the past 18 months, was hav- 
ing trouble, as usual, making the 118- 
pound weight limit and had a history 
of nagging injuries. It was a matchup 


of slugger vs. boxer, but the boxer was 
a 4-to-5 underdog — with reason. 

One further reason might have been 
that Olivares was annoyed. Normally an 
easygoing, gregarious young man, he had 
turned sullen in the final days of training 
in the Ciudad de la etc., etc. Olivares is a 
rclishcr of bright clothes, shiny jewelry, 
soft lights and hard drink. He likes to 
go shopping. The last time he fought in 
Los Angeles he came with one suit of 
clothes and an empty suitcase, and left 
with five outfits and a full suitcase. “He's 
homesick.'' said Manager Arturo Her- 
nandez the morning of the fight. "He's 
never been away more than two weeks. 
This time it is five weeks. All he wants to 
do is knock out Rose and go home." The 
Olivares preparations for the fight in- 
cluded plane reservations for early the 
following morning. 

Meanwhile, at the Inglewood Forum, 
other preparations were being complet- 
ed. Nobody had forgotten what hap- 
pened on Dec. 6, 1968, which was the 
last time Lionel Rose paid a visit to Cal- 
ifornia. That night the challenger was a 
different Mexican idol. Chucho Castillo, 
and when Rose won a split decision the 
boxing fans from Tijuana, Ensenada. 
Mexicali, Juarez and other way points 
on the route to Mexico City opened an 
Inglewood branch office of the Spanish- 
American War. To insure there would 
be no repeat performance. Promoter 
George Parnassus called in help, and as 
the sun set last Friday night and the 


crowd moved toward the Forum there 
was a feeling of entering a war zone. 
Helmeted police with billy clubs held 
high were everywhere— and working 
in foursomes or pairs. Patrol cars roamed 
through the parking lots. The Forum's 
gatemen made up a private patrol of 
their own, complete with combat hel- 
mets. All this effort probably was wise, 
but it proved unnecessary, thanks to 
Olivares. 

As Olivares entered the ring there was 
the predictable pandemonium. Mexican 
flags waved everywhere in the arena, 
streamers poured down from the higher 
seats and sombreros fanned back and 
forth through the heavy air, cutting off 
the view of half the crowd. Banners were 
marched through the aisles, hundreds 
of balloons suddenly rose toward the 
ceiling, each bearing the name Olivares, 
and there was much chanting of “Viva 
Mexico,” “Viva Ruben,” “Viva Oliva- 
res.” Rose looked subdued, perhaps 
straining to hear just one small “Viva 
Lionel.” 

Then, with nationalism rampant, came 
anthems. Plenty for everybody. The Brit- 
ish. The Australian. The Mexican. The 
Star-Spangled. And finally, with the 9 
p.m. title hour long gone, came Oliva- 
res vs. Rose. 

The first round was one minute and 

continued 

Rose, blood flowing from bis mouth and stain- 
ing his trunks, struggles to hold off Olivares. 
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WILTING A ROSE continued 


56 seconds old, and Olivares was mov- 
ing just the way Rose had expected him 
to — side to side, side to side— when 
suddenly a flashing left hook caught 
Rose on the jaw. The Australian dropped 
stiff to the canvas. It had been a stun- 
ning shot, and for a moment it looked 
like all the helmets and anthems and 
vivas had been offered in the name of 
less than two minutes of action. But 
Rose rose, uneasily, took the mandatory 
eight count and prepared himself for a 
new task — not victory, survival. 

With just seconds left in the same 
round a lacing left by Olivares knocked 
out Rose’s mouthpiece, an event that 
was to become a meaningful ritual of 
the fight. This left is almost a bolo punch, 
only Olivares generates the power for it 
without the looping windup that tends 
to telegraph it. He lands the punch with 
far more impact than a man his si/e 
ought to be able to manage. 

Midway through the second round 
Olivares swung and the Rose mouthpiece 
was sliding across the blue deck of the 
ring again. The referee stopped the ac- 
tion to let Rose replace it. Though it 
was not apparent at the time, this was 
the blow that finished Rose, for it end- 
ed any chance the Australian had of es- 
tablishing the pace and poise that a boxer 
must maintain to defeat a slugger. It 
was in this round, too, that Olivares 
changed his style, replacing his sideways 
movements with a straight-ahead attack. 
"We go straight in. we go straight in,” 
explained Manager Hernandez later. 
"That confuse Rose. We beat him that 
way." Maybe so. But constant blasting 
with a left hook had something to do 
with it, too. 

The end almost came in the third 
round, but Rose began to protect his 
head from the battering and forced Oli- 
vares to shift his attack to the body. 
And again the mouthpiece flew. In the 
fourth round Olivares was in full com- 
mand. Blows came from all sides, from 
all angles. They flew off the gloves Rose 
held alongside his head with a bang that 
was clearly audible over the never-end- 
ing roar of the crowd. 

Only 55 seconds of the fifth round 
had slipped by when Rose's mouthpiece 

A mighty left to the ribs shatters Rose, and 
a moment later the night belongs to Mexico. 


sailed out again. This time Rose want- 
ed no replacement for it. He quickly 
kicked it out of the ring. It was obvious 
that the end was near; Rose knew it 
and there was no need to delay things 
further. 

Two vicious left hooks to the body 
tore into Rose’s ribs about midway in 
the round, and with 1 :40 gone another 
hook put him down. It was a five count 
before he was up, and again the man- 
datory eight. A flurry of red leather 
lashed Rose's head. A left, a right, a 
left and then a solid right hand dropped 
him on all fours. Referee Larry Roza- 
dilla didn't hesitate, didn't count. He 
waved Olivares off, pointed to Rose's 
corner that it was over and raised the 
Latin’s hand in triumph. 

It was a case of brisk destruction. Rose 
had never been a factor. He never had 
a chance to display his boxing skills. 
He never landed a truly damaging blow. 
He was up against too many guns. 

If the title challenge that was sup- 
posed to be a classic between boxer and 
bomber never materialized, one other 
Forum challenge did. It took place as 
Olivares’ hand was elevated in triumph. 
From all sides came a swarm of Ru- 
ben's admirers. A hundred were in the 
ring in an instant. But the police were 
prepared. One rooter made it in over 
the middle rope only to come flying out 
over the top one. Another came slith- 
ering in on his belly, crawling between 
and around legs until he found air space. 
Police bounced him out on two hops 
and he landed in the press row. A third 
tried to Valeri Brumel it. jumping the 
top rope. He was greeted by a police- 
man's forearm that put him down and 
out on the apron. 

Ultimately the shakers and greeters 
capitulated, especially after Olivares put 
on the traditional sombrero and rode 
around the ring on the shoulders of his 
handlers. But it was a good 30 minutes 
after Rose had gone to his quarters be- 
fore Olivares came dancing down he 
hallway to his dressing room. 

By then Rose was saying, "I knew 
the bloke could punch hard, but I didn't 
think he would punch that hard. He's 
got machine guns hanging off those arms 
and he never quits firing.” 

Rose credited Olivares’ vicious body 
attack for finally cutting him down. "He 
kept hitting me up under the rib cage,” 


he said. "I couldn't get my breath.” 

Rose paused to press an ice pack care- 
fully against his lip. "That’s the worst 
Lionel has ever been beaten," conceded 
his manager, Jack Rennie. "That punch 
in the second round that knocked out 
his mouthpiece threw him off balance 
and he never regained his tempo. From 
the second round on he was fighting on 
stamina and guts alone." 

Would there be a rematch? The an- 
swer came fast and sharp: "No rematch. 
We're moving up to the next division.” 

Rose had to content himself with his 
SI 00.000 share of the purse. Olivares, 
being the challenger, would get only $30,- 
000, plus the kind of fanatical admiration 
that fills the dressing rooms of winners. 

"I knew I had it from the second 
round,” he managed to say in Spanish, 
helped by a thousand or so unofficial in- 
terpreters surrounding him. "Rose is a 
great fighter, a great boxer, strong, quick. 
But I take care of him." 

The television lights were now reflect- 
ing the dazzle of his gold-capped front 
teeth and Olivares was sullen no more. 
He babbled constantly as his handlers 
finally cut his gloves off, revealing solid 
hands that showed no hint of damage. 

“They the difference," said Hernan- 
dez. pointing to the hands. "Mexicans 
work with their hands. Build houses, 
build buildings, dig, pound, work. Great 
strength. Great power." 

Then off came a shoe and out dropped 
a worn gold ring that Olivares always 
puts there when he fights. It was given 
to him by his father, who is also his busi- 
ness manager. The family’s system is a 
simple one. The father takes half of Ru- 
ben's money to invest as he secs fit. 
Ruben gets to invest the other half as he 
pleases, and there is never much doubt 
about how he pleases. Already from this 
purse has come a Corvette 427, a car to 
suit a champion. And, as the night wore 
on, Olivares kept shouting to anyone he 
thought he recognized, "Come, vacation 
with me. Acapulco. Great time. Great 
place! Come, I treat you to the works 
wine, women, song." 

One of his followers expressed some 
concern to Hernandez about Ruben's 
postfight plans. 

"Do not worry,” Olivares interrupted. 
"I know when to work and when to 
have fun. Before the fight I sweat. Now 
I play. See you in Acapulco.” end 
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THE CARDINALS ARE COMING 

TRA LA TRA LA 


So goes Announcer Harry Caray's song, intended to signal the most remarkable comeback in baseball 
history. Others fee! it should be the one about birds in a gilded cage by WILLIAM LEGGETT 
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L ast Friday morning Charles Dalian 
■ Maxvill. 30-ycar-old shortstop for 
the St. Louis Cardinals, awoke and be- 
gan to think about impossibilities. With- 
out ever doing anything controversial 
in his life. Dal Maxvill has become a 
much-discussed personality among base- 
ball fans because he draws a salary of 
S50.000 while carrying an average of 
.168 — a line figure only if one happens to 
be a pitcher and the decimal point is 
moved over one digit to the right 
and called an earned run average. 

When Maxvill was growing up in 
Granite City, III. he was so small for 
his age that his mother would put him 
up on the handlebars of a bicycle and 
pedal him through town so he could 
play for the Little League team. Today 
he is a very aware man who can reflect 
on those days and savor the genuine 
humor in them. On Friday morning, 
however, he could not muster the faint- 
est of smiles. The night before, after 
122 games of a frustrating season, the 
Cardinals had botched another chance 
both to save face and put some excite- 
ment into the race for the championship 
of the National League's Eastern Di- 
vision. 

“The Cubs had lost in the afternoon." 
Maxvill said, "and we had the chance 
to pull within seven games of them, but 
we played as bad as we could and lost. 
Opportunities to pick up games this late 
in a season do not come along too of- 
ten. and we had messed ours up. When 
I woke up in the morning after that ter- 
rible defeat I still felt rotten about the 
game the night before and hoped for 
just one more opportunity. If only the 
Cubs would stub their toes one more 
time we would still have a chance. Chi- 
cago was playing Houston in Wriglcy 
Field, and when I got into my car and 
drove to the ball park I turned on the 
radio and heard that Chicago had lost. 
The opportunity was there again. Sud- 
denly we had another chance. For the 
Cardinals this part of the season is the 
one that’s fun. Now is the time this team 
wants to play hard. It's when the club 
gets itself organized. Only a ballplayer 
realizes this. Naturally, you play all the 
games hard, but something else takes 
over at this point of the season." 


Maxvill made two excellent plays in 
the seventh inning against the Atlanta 
Braves that evening. They helped tre- 
mendously in a victory that put the Car- 
dinals within seven games of the Cubs 
and gave them a long-shot chance to 
pull off one of the greatest comebacks 
in baseball history. (The classic reference 
point for comebacks concerns the Boston 
Braves of 1914 who were 15 games be- 
hind on July 4 and won by 10'/i-) 

Within recent weeks the Cardinals 
have been playing the kind of baseball 
that people had expected them to play 
since early April. Neither the Cubs, lead- 
ers of the Eastern Division since the 
first day of the season, nor the New 
York Mets, a young team with strong 
pitching, have been coming back to them 
in the standings; the Cardinals have been 
moving forward purposefully and gain- 
ing ground by winning series after se- 
ries. For most of this year people asked, 
"What's the matter with the Cards?" 
They now ask, "Does St. Louis have a 
chance?" The answer to the first ques- 
tion is; the normal quota of complacency 
that creeps up on successful teams after 
a couple of years at the top. To the sec- 
ond : yes. 

After easily winning pennants in 1967 
and 1968, the Cardinals started the 1969 
season in a dream world. Following a 
long period of holdouts they never got 
themselves organized because there was 
not enough time. They also lost three 
key people through retirement and the 
hurried league expansion to 12 teams. 
Roger Maris had been invaluable be- 
cause of the know ledge he passed on to 
the other players as well as for his abil- 
ity to keep the team loose. Because of 
expansion. St. Louis traded Catcher John 
Edwards to Houston rather than lose 
him in the draft and the occasion arose 
for Coach Joe Schultz to become the 
manager of the American League's Se- 
attle Pilots. 

The Cards entered 1969 as 2-to-5 fa- 
vorites to win the Eastern Division, but 
they swiftly began to resemble a million- 
dollar misunderstanding. They lost their 
first three games of the season to the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, then won their next three 
to reach .500. That .500 figure was to be- 
come a bugaboo to the team and its 


Winner of a two-hitler last week, Chuck Taylor, rookie from Bell Buckle, Tenn.. cools off with 
watermelon in the clubhouse. High-paid Dal Maxvill helped save a big game against Atlanta. 


fans for a long time thereafter. On April 
15 the Cardinals were again at .500, but 
it was three months and 82 games later 
before they managed to get that high 
once more. 

During their two previous pennant- 
winning seasons, the Cards usually 
seemed capable of producing the pinch 
hit that would win or tic a game or 
start a rally. In 1969. however, the pinch 
hitters marched away from the plate their 
first 17 times without getting a hit. Late 
in April. Vada Pinson, acquired from 
Cincinnati in a trade, was hit on the 
right leg by a pitch, suffered a hairline 
fracture of the fibula and was out of 
the lineup for nearly a month. On May 
25 Dave Giusti. the right-handed pitch- 
er St. Louis traded tw ice to get. w rcnchcd 
his back and was put on the disabled 
list for 21 days. But major league scouts 
watching the Cardinals play began to 
notice certain odd things happening to 
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THE CARDINALS 



Shilling for his theme song. Caray sold 2S6 recordings of it in one afternoon last week. 


the team that had not occurred during 
the two previous years, and those things 
had little to do with injuries. The de- 
fense was having trouble, and the cut- 
off plays on outfield throws, so vital in 
holding the opposilion down, were be- 
ing butchered. 

Jim Russo, the superscout for the 
Baltimore Orioles, and a St, Louis res- 
ident who has watched the Cardinals 
often this year, says. "Apparently, when 
you win, a iittle complacency develops. 
But the Cardinals were not making 
the plays defensively that they used to 
make, and the catching was not throw- 
ing runners out.” 

Others began to notice different things. 
While it cannot be said that the Car- 
dinals had become the playboys of the 
Western world, there were indications 
that they were on their way to becom- 
ing the crybabies of the Eastern Divi- 
sion. Too often the players called the 
official scorer to suggest strongly that 
an error be changed to a hit or a hit to 
an error. Of all the things that seemed 
to be going wrong, this seemed to be 
the most un-Cardinal-likc. General Man- 
ager Bing Devine and Manager Red 
Schocndienst stopped that, but not be- 
fore the team had lost a little of its 
glow for knowing baseball people. 


Indeed, the catching was not throwing 
out runners. Tim McCarvcr, never 
thought to have one of the strong arms 
in baseball, has thrown out only 15 men 
this season while 56 have stolen suc- 
cessfully. The Cardinal hitting attack has 
had difficulty all season in getting run- 
ners home from third base with less than 
two out. There is one eye-opening sta- 
tistic concerning the attack, as it relates 
to the lowering of the pitching mound 
and the smaller strike zone, both of which 
have helped the hitting in the majors. 
Of the 10 established National League 
teams, eight show an increase of nearly 
a run a game over their production of 
1968. Even the Philadelphia Phillies, the 
most disorganized team in the National 
League, show an increase of better than 
half a run per game despite having been 
without Richie Allen, their best hitter, 
for four weeks. The Cardinals show an 
increase of only one run a week. 

On July 5 everyone was sure that the 
time had come to lay the sod on top of 
St. Louis. By losing a tough game in 10 
innings to the Cubs the day before, the 
Cardinals were 15V4 games behind Chi- 
cago and, clearly, going nowhere at all. 
It seemed a perfect time for the players 
to pack up their bats and fall asleep in 
the clubhouse on top of their wallets. It 


was then, says McCarvcr. "that we just 
decided to put our heads down and drive 
through the walls.” 

Not only did the Cardinals face the 
obstacle of overhauling four teams in 
front of them in the standings, but of 
chasing baseball history itself. They had 
begun the season with the opportunity 
to become one of the few teams ever to 
win three consecutive National League 
pennants. Now before the Cards was 
the chance to replace the 1914 Braves 
in the record books. They won 12 of 
their next 14 games and moved to with- 
in nine games of the Cubs. 

When the All-Star break came, the 
Cardinal team was virtually disgraced 
in the voting by players on the other 
clubs. Julian Javier finished in sixth place 
among the league's second basemen, with 
only five votes, and Lou Brock, with 
16, was regarded as the I Ith best out- 
fielder in the league. Not one other Car- 
dinal received a single vote. 

hollowing the All-Star Game, St. Lou- 
is continued to play excellent ball. It 
was also frustrating ball. The Chicago 
Cubs were playing excellently them- 
selves. While the Cardinals were chas- 
ing history they also had some favor- 
able precedent on their side. In 1963 St. 
Louis had saved a placid National 
League season by putting on one of the 
best drives of any year, winning 19 of 
20 games to pull within a single game 
of the front-running Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers in the middle of September. They ul- 
timately lost, but with another tremen- 
dous rush the following season they came 
from 1 1 games back with only 39 to 
play and brought St. Louis its first pen- 
nant in 18 seasons. 

There has always been a certain air 
of madness, usually accompanied by mu- 
sic, in Cardinal clubhouses. In the late 
1930s the famous Mudcat Band played 
tunes like Possum up a Gum Stump with 
Lon Warncke on the harmonica. Bob 
Wcilandon the jug. Ercnchy Bordagaray 
on the washboard, “Fiddler” Bill Mc- 
Gee. Max Lanier and Pepper Martin 
on guitars. In the 1940s Stan Musial 
used to play the spoons, and Pass the Bis- 
cuits. Mirandy became the club's theme 
song. Biscuits was revived in 1963, and 
in the pennant-winning years of '67 and 
'68 the clubhouse record player contin- 
ually pounded out A Fistful of Dollars. 
Around St. Louis today a strange song 
is being heard, and it has an clement of 
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irony to it. The Cardinals Are Coming. 
Tra La Tra La was devised by Announc- 
er Harry Caray at the time when the 
team started to make its move. The words 
arc worn on sweat shirts and appear on 
signs hanging from the stands at Busch 
Memorial Stadium, and buttons reading 
"The Cardinals Are Coming. Tra La 
Tra La" arc beginning to turn up in 
quantity. 

The strength of any drive the Car- 
dinals launch from this point will be fur- 
nished by a sound starting pitching staff, 
and its new hero is a 27-ycar-old rookie 
named Chuck Taylor from Bell Buckle. 
Tenn. Taylor has won six games since 
July 6. Expert at changing speeds to 
upset hitters, he is a control specialist 
who walks virtually nobody he doesn't 
have to. At Tulsa during the 1968 sea- 
son he walked only 38 men in 230 in- 
nings. Pul into a starting rotation with 
Bob Gibson, Nelson Briles. Steve Carl- 
ton. who has now fulfilled hisearly prom- 
ise by winning 15 games with an earned 
run average of 1.97. and young Mike 
Torrez, Taylor could help keep the 
team’s momentum going while it prays 
for the Cubs to continue stubbing their 
toes occasionally. And St. Louis still has 
seven games left against Chicago. 

After the 4-2 victory over Atlanta last 
Friday night, the Cardinal clubhouse was 
alive with music and nonsense. The team 
had played without Javier, its hottest 
hitter during the recent surge. He suf- 
fered an injury to a finger earlier in the 
week. Curt Flood was out with a virus 
attack, and Torrez was doing time with 
the Marine Reserves. Still, there was a 
fresh air of optimism and determination 
reflected in the music. A new song had 
taken the place of Possum and Biscuit'.. 
"We play it," said Briles. “because it 
typifies our season and how people might 
have felt toward us and how we feel our- 
selves.” The name of it is That's Life. 
Some of the lyrics are: 


That 's life. 

That s what people say. 

You're rulin' high in April, 

Shot down in May: 

Hut I know I'm gonna change that tune. 
When I'm hack on lop in June. . . . 

I've been up and down and over and out 
And I know one thing: 

Each time / find myself flat on my face, 
/ pick myself up and get hack in the 




St. Louis was behind Cincinnati 4-2 in the sixth but had started a ratty when Tim McCarver 
allowed himself to be picked off second by Jim Stewart (above). He made partial amends 
later by getting Stewart at the plate ( though knocked flat), but this game was lost. 
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TAKE THE LONGEST WAY TO WIN 


America's Neve/e Pride was in front on the rail when a French challenge i 
the four moves that wore down the favorite and won the International Trot 


T he language varied from Swedish to 
German to several shades of Eng- 
lish, but the question was always the 
same: could anyone hope to beat Nev- 
ele Pride, that formidable Cadillac of 
American harness racing? Ncvclc Pride, 
as everyone knows, is a well-established 
winner, on the trail to becoming the 
first trotter ever to earn $1 million. He 
had beaten about all the best horses on 
this side of the Atlantic, but now he faced 
a special sort of challenge — a worldly 
field assembled at Roosevelt Raceway 
in New York for the 11th edition of the 
$100,000 International Trot. If specu- 
lation about such a meeting seemed nat- 
ural, it also seemed natural that there was 
one man among the drivers who had 
no doubts about the outcome. 

Jean-Rend Gougeon is an ebullient 
Frenchman with a superb nose and a 
well-documented winning touch with 
harness horses. And the mere idea of any- 
body prematurely picking Nevele Pride 
was enough to set him stamping around, 
shaking his head and mumbling darkly. 

“Nevele Pride is the best trotter you 
have ever had in America,” Gougeon 
said when he showed up at Roosevelt’s 
special International barn. “But the 
main thing is, perhaps he has no op- 
position in the U.S. Also, he is not 
bred and trained for the longer distanc- 
es like our horses in France." He paused 
and smiled. “I think we can win, or 
else I would not have come.” 

This sort of talk would not have been 
surprising had Gougeon returned with 
Roqu^pine, often called the queen of 
French trotting, the horse he had driv- 
en when she won her second straight In- 
ternational victory last year. But Ro- 
quepine has retired and Gougeon *s marc 
last week was a big, muscular 5-year- 
old newcomer named Une de Mai (One 
of May). Owned by Meat Packer Count 
Pierre de Montesson of Boucd, Norman- 
dy. Une de Mai had been trotting up a 


storm at tracks around France and It- 
aly but was still an unknown factor in 
this country. The significant thing 
scented to be that, while the Interna- 
tional’s mile and a quarter is considered 
a bit long for American trotters, most 
of Une dc Mai's races had been at least 
a mile and a sixteenth — including a vic- 
tory over Roqudpinc last June 6 at the 
Enghien course in France. 

“1 think Une dc Mai may trot better 
than Roquepine,” Gougeon told a skep- 
tical American press. “She has more 
speed, she can leave faster. Now it will 
be interesting to compare Une de Mai 
with Nevele Pride.” 

The race originally had been scheduled 
a week earlier but was set back when 
three of the European trotters — Une de 
Mai and her French partner, Thetis IV, 
and Agaunar of Italy— were stranded 
in Europe because of an airlines strike. 
All the drivers were concerned that their 
horses might lose some sharpness, and 
for Stanley Dancer, the quiet, 42-year- 
old millionaire who trains and drives 
Nevele Pride, there was still another con- 
cern. All year long Dancer has aimed 
at two important goals before Nevele 
Pride is retired to stud late this fall by a 
syndicate that bought him for $3.2 mil- 
lion. First goal, and the most important 
to Dancer, is breaking Greyhound’s 
world mile record of 1 :55 l A set in 1938. 
The other is having the first trotter — and 
only the second harness horse, the oth- 
er being Dancer’s Cardigan Bay — ever 
to win a million dollars. The idle week- 
end cost Nevele Pride at least $40,000 
in purse money, according to Dancer’s 
estimate — not to mention a rare chance 
to break Greyhound’s record on the fast 
mile track at DuQuoin, III. this week. 
“Now,” said Dancer, “we will have to 
go for the record at one of the other 
mile tracks out there— either Indianap- 
olis or Lexington.’’ 

The postponement also had its inter- 


— on the outside all the way — made 

by WILLIAM F. REED JR. 

national incident: West Germany's True 
Friend — not an apt name under the cir- 
cumstances— leaned over and nipped 
Mrs. Matildc Lonnqvist, the wife of one 
of the owners of Sweden’s entry, Ken- 
tucky Fibber. But these things happen; 
stitches were taken and relations were 
mended. 

Despite the problems, when the eight 
International starters were lined up 
last Saturday night, only one of the orig- 
inal field was missing — the Italian, Agau- 
nar, who had been scratched after 
what his owner deemed a miserable tune- 
up race in Montecatini. As a replace- 
ment, Roosevelt officials tried to get New 
Zealand's Markalan but, learning that 
the horse was still recovering from an 
illness, they settled for an American fos- 
sil, the 9-year-old gelding Earl Laird, 
driven by Jimmy Cruise. 

Shortly before race time. Dancer took 
a long look at Une dc Mai. 

“She’s a nice-looking mare,” he said. 
“But my horse is in fine shape, real 
good. He's the best horse I’ve ever had, 
better than Su Mac Lad. The record 
speaks for itself. I don’t know much 
about these other trotters, but I do know 
that nobody in this country has done 
what Nevele Pride has done.” 

And up in the crowd of 39,212 spec- 
tators, Alex IgnaticfT, a racing writer for 
the French magazine Week-End and one 
of Gougeon’s closest friends, watched 
Dancer guide his colt out on the track. 
IgnatielT had come to the U.S. early to 
scout Pride’s victory in the mile-and-a- 
quarter American Trotting Champion- 
ship, a $50,000 race that had boosted 
the colt’s career bankroll to $829,488. 
The final margin had been four lengths, 
but IgnaticfT had not been overwhelmed. 

“Nobody attacked Nevele Pride. They 
were afraid of him,” Ignatieff said. “It 
will be quite different now because the 
European horses will not let him make 
his own race. He will be attacked. In Eu- 
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rope, and in France in particular, a race 
is a fight, every meter. And remember, 
Gougeon is much more aggressive than 
the average American driver." 

Moments later, the mobile starting 
gate had barely been drawn aside when 
Dancer, to nobody’s surprise, quickly 
maneuvered Nevele Pride from his No. 
7 post position into the lead. Then, as 
the horses passed the quarter pole in a 
brisk 30 seconds, the terms of the race 
were set: Nevele Pride was on the lead, 
where he likes to be; Canadian cham- 
pion Fresh Yankee was tucked right be- 
hind and Une de Mai was way out there 
in the middle of the track where a horse 
usually tires quicker because of having 
to trot farther. 

But Gougeon had his reasons. "I 
wasn't going to take her back and go 
into third," he was to explain, ‘‘because 
then Stanley Dancer would have been 
able to take back- and I didn’t want 
him to do that. I wanted to keep the pres- 
sure on him, so I decided to stay up 
with Dancer on the outside.” 

Beat Nevele Pride by racing the en- 
tire distance on the outside? Preposter- 
ous, of course, and a great many Amer- 


ican partisans clutched their programs 
and waited for Une de Mai to sputter, 
gasp and fall back into downtown West- 
bury. What they saw, instead, was Une 
de Mai, easily identifiable with a light 
blue cowl on her head, forcing the issue. 
Four times during the race Dancer tried 
to coast a little and as he said later — 
‘‘each time she came at me." Nevele 
Pride was trotting just fast enough a 
minute for a half. I 30.3 for three quar- 
ters and 2:01.3 for the mile to burn 
up the kick he always has at the end. 

As they headed into the final quarter. 
Dancer was chirping to his colt and then ’ 
turning for home, he pulled all stops 
and began to sting Nevele Pride's glis- 
tening hide with the whip. "But he was 
tired," said Dancer, "and he didn’t want 
to go I knew I was in trouble, but I 
thought the mare on the outside was in 
trouble, too." 

She almost was. But "after the turn." 
said Gougeon, "when I got into her 
again and came back, I knew I was the 
winner." 

Through the last few painful yards 
Dancer was bouncing around in his 
sulky, belting Nevele Pride with the whip 


as best he could, all to no avail. While 
a roar of surprise rolled through the 
crowd, Une de Mai swept past and won, 
with room to spare, by I % lengths, in 
the time of 2:33.2. Another tired marc. 
Fresh Yankee, hung on to get third. 

"She was tough," Dancer said after 
leading Nevele Pride back to the pad- 
dock. "I didn’t think that marc would 
hang on the outside and beat me." 

How did it happen? Why did pos- 
sibly the best trotter America has ever 
produced lose by such a margin to a 
good, if not yet great. French marc? 

"Nevele Pride went a helluva race," 
said Joe O'Brien, who had driven Fresh 
Yankee, “but that mare is used to long 
distances. That's the way they breed them 
and train them over there. That's the dif- 
ference. That is as tough a mare as I've 
ever seen." 

"This was more than just a race of 
two horses," Gougeon said. "This was 
the French technique against the Amer- 
ican. It's a question of breeding and 
training." 

To be fair, the result of the Inter- 
national did not prove that one tech- 
nique was better than the other; it only 
served to underscore the differences. On 
this particular night Une de Mai was 
the living ideal of what the French think 
a trotter should be: muscular, durable, 
mature, able to trot great distances with- 
out working up a sweat. On another 
night, another distance -or if heat races 
had been involved Nevele Pride would 
have shown the advantages of a small- 
er. speedier, younger trotter. 

The French have now won three In- 
ternationals in a row. Gougeon was so 
delighted that he threw flowers from his 
victory garland over the fence to the 
crowd, and then he looked at his marc. 
"I would like to jump out of the sulky," 
he said, "and kiss her on both checks." 
It would have been a fine French ges- 
ture, at that. 

Gougeon plans to race Une de Mai 
once more at Roosevelt, in the Chal- 
lenge Cup over a mile and a half But 
there seemed no prospect of revenge fi r 
Nevele Pride. "No, I don't think so," 
said Dancer. "I don't want to race him 
that far if he's not ready. So I’m going 
to take him back to the farm and let 
him get over this one " end 
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Part 2: The Desperate Coach 

Dy JOHN UNDERWOOD 



This, in effect, is what Oregon State Coach Dee Andros 
told Linebacker Fred Milton (left). Milton refused to 
shave his beard, Andros kicked him off the team and 
all hell broke loose. Andros survived Ihe furor, but other 
coaches haven't been as lucky, notably Bob Ward of 
Maryland, who quit after his football players rebelled 


Had college coaches been able to cast ballots for the man 
or pick the place to begin a stand against the forces 
that beset them, it is not likely that they would have 
chosen Dee Andros or Oregon State. To be sure. Andros 
had been a football star at Oklahoma under Bud Wilkin- 
son and a Marine war hero (winning the Bron/c Star 
at Iwo Jima). and he had. in four years, become as pop- 
ular a figure as ever set foot in Corvallis. Moreover, his 
teams never lost more than they won and they earned a 
reputation for slaying giants (when the Beavers beat USC 
in 1967. the Trojans were ranked No. I; when they beat 
Purdue, the Boilermakers were No. 2). 

But Corvallis face it— is no metropolis, and Dee An- 
dros is a great jelly roll of a man whose style is not so 
much Homeric as Peanutsean. He is 250 pounds on a 170- 
pound frame. He does not seem to wear his clothes as 
much as he seems to be wrapped in them. Conversationally, 
he tends to make fun of himself. He says, for example, 
that being a war hero was secondary to his more pressing 
duties as company cook. His is an endearing image, not 
typical of a crusader. 

The creation of Pee Andros as the comic book char- 
acter West Coast football fans know and love as The 
Great Pumpkin is mostly his own doing. He pronounces 
it ''Punkin," in the country-boy idiom, and he refers to 
his exploits as if the character were a separate— albeit lov- 
able — person. "The Great Punkin had himself a time that 
day." Andros might say. His game wardrobe (from Sizes 
Unlimited) is all orange and black— pants, jackets, socks, 
shoes, ties - and he drives an orange and black Oldsnio- 
bilc. "I bet there isn't another car in the country like it," 
he says. 

Andros always runs onto the field ahead of his team, 
full speed, an orange ball of fire. When a rival coach sug- 
gested that the way to beautify the Oregon State team was 
to forget about beards on the players and make Andros 
shave off 60 pounds. The Great Pumpkin just laughed 

continued 
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and laughed and said, ‘’Hell. I can't do 
that. I’d spoil my image.” 

But Andros is not as uncomplicated 
as he appears, and he is by no means a 
patsy. When his "coaching prerogative," 
as he calls it. was threatened, he chose 
the battleground, and the clang that was 
heard was when his enemies pierced the 
suet and ran into the steel. 

One afternoon last February, The 
Great Pumpkin was rolling across the 
campus when he came face to hairy face 
with Fred Milton, a linebacker of ex- 
ceptional promise who had sat out the 
1968 season because of an injury. Mil- 
ton had added a mustache and a Van- 
dyke to his particular image. 

"It wasn't as if I ran around looking 
for Milton,” says Andros. "But I saw 
him and I couldn't let it pass." 

Andros has very few hard rules. His 
athletes don't have to live in a dormi- 
tory. and there is no curfew. Most dis- 
cipline is hung on a catchall: "I will 
not tolerate a player who w ill embarrass 
me or the university." According to those 
who know the Corvallis scene, Andros 
is a flaming liberal compared to Tom- 
my Prothro. who preceded him at Or- 
egon State. Under Prothro. football play- 
ers virtually marched two by two onto 
airplanes. "Tommy didn't believe a play- 
er should be allowed to smile on Fri- 
day," says Andros. "I have no objec- 
tion to that. Just don't let me catch him 
smiling on Saturday." 

But Andros did have a rule about 
hair , no hair over the ears or collar, side- 
burns no longer than mid-ear. no facial 
hair. He was consistent. It applied to ev- 
erybody. He is now obsessed with it. Sit- 
ting behind his desk, behind the paper- 
weight that identifies him as "Head Hard 
Rock" and underneath the orange foot- 
ball on the brass base that identifies him 
as "The Big Jock of OSU," Andros talk- 
ing about sideburns and beards and san- 
dals without socks ("dirty, smelly, un- 
appetizing") is a stump preacher. "It 
ain't neat," he says. "It ain't athletic." 

Hair is an obsession shared by a great 
many coaches, although their positions 
differ. 

Fundamental (Paul Dietzel. South 
Carolina): "No girls' haircuts. If a play- 
er comes to the table looking like a girl, 
he doesn’t eat." 

Pragmatic (Charlie Tate. Miami): 
"How am I going to tell my guys to get 
their hair cut when I go into a Coral Ga- 
bles bank and there's one of my smart 


banker friends with sideburns and law- 
yers with long hair and doctors at the 
country club? I can’t ask my boys to 
look like the tips of artillery shells when 
they have long-haired heroes like Joe 
Namath and Ken Harrelson. So — no 
wads of hair sticking out the back of 
the helmet and no goatees running over 
the chinstraps. That's it." 

Scientific (Lee Corso, Louisville): 
"Research has shown that long heavy 
hair prevents the helmet from fitting 
properly, absorbing shock, et cetera. If 
these guys want to get headaches, let 
'em go ahead, have lots of hair, have 
lots of headaches," 

Sociological (Ara Parseghian, Notre 
Dame): "The fad started with the hip- 
pies. I saw them in Haight-Ashbury. 
Wearing a beard or a mustache or long 
hair doesn't necessarily make anyone 
look like the scum I saw there but it 
gives an empathy for a movement that 
certainly is the direct opposite of what 
we strive for in college football. College 
football is goal-oriented The hippie 
movement is geared to shiftlessness. You 
won't find a lazy person on the football 
field. If he's there, he won't last." 

SoCoach Dee Andros told Linebacker 
Fred Milton to shave his beard and mus- 
tache. Milton said it was the off season, 
he didn't have to obey the rules in the 
off season. "Yes. Milton, you do." said 
Andros. "That's part of the deal." 

The two had a 40-minute chat in the 
coach's office, and when Milton left. An- 
dros says, "He seemed to understand 
what I was driving at. And he knew me 
well enough to realize I wasn't going to 
give in if I thought it would hurt the 
team. I never figured Milton for a mil- 
itant. He never gave me any trouble. 1 
have to think he was coerced." 

Milton, however, said later that it was 
a racial issue, a denial of his cultural 
rights. He said he would not shave. An- 
dros, who in 20 years of coaching had 
never had an athlete, black or white, 
defy his authority, said in that case Mil- 
ton was off the squad. 

Encouraged by the Black Students 
Union, the 47 Negroes on campus (to- 
tal enrollment: 14.500) rose in protest. 
They called for a boycott. Charges led 
to escalated charges. The chairman of 
the Portland chapter of the NAACP said 
there was an unwritten athletic policy 
forbidding blacks to date white coeds. 
The BSU claimed there was discrimi- 
nation in public services and housing. 


Annette Green, the most eloquent BSU 
spokesman, said. "Corvallis is hostile 
to blacks." Finally, the 47 blacks staged 
a walkout. All 18 black athletes — six 
of them football players — on scholarship 
at the university took part. 

In the days that followed, what be- 
gan as fairly temperate dialogue degen- 
erated into slander. "You heard the most 
outrageous lies about people," said As- 
sistant Athletic Director Dennis Hedges. 
"You heard them so much you started 
wondering, 'Could they be true?* You 
know better, but you begin having 
doubts. Then you hear your name 
dropped with the others. It's terrible. 
You don't hale and you're no racist, so 
you try to understand. The black ath- 
letes arc confused by the issues. It's tough 
enough for them already, thrust into an 
almost all-white environment the way 
they arc, Corvallis is not Chicago, It 
only takes a little effort for somebody 
to get them to confuse discipline with 
discrimination." 

The student senate first voted 11-9 
in favor of the boycott, then reconsidered 
and voted against it 19-5. A petition 
backing the athletic department's pol- 
icies was signed by 173 athletes. “The 
BSU." said Wingback Billy Main, a 
white, "is using football as a political 
springboard to publicize its demands." 
A rally for Andros drew 4,000. one 
against him drew 1,000. Andros got let- 
ters: "Students have to abide by rules 
orthecountry willgodown. . . . [Signed] 
Class of '32." And, "Don’t give in to 
the slobs. . . ." 

But if Andros had support, he also 
had some v igorous and scornful attack- 
ers. One Oregon State English professor 
countered the Andros no-bcard stand 
with instructions to his students to wear 
Indian beads and feathers to his class- 
es, and he took obvious pleasure in pub- 
licly calling Andros "a representative 
of the ty rannical majority." 

The strongest formal opposition to 
Andros came from the 88-member fac- 
ulty senate. A newly formed Committee 
on Minority Affairs said the university 
could not justify disparaging an "indi- 
vidual student's right to determine what 
constitutes proper social and cultural val- 
ues." especially as they pertain to mode 
of dress and style of hair. Later the fac- 
ulty “lost its nerve on this one," says An- 
dros. “The way the resolution stood, 
they were giving the hippies license to 
walk naked at graduation.” 


Andros also said the faculty had 
missed the point. "I’m not just lighting 
hair on the face.” he said. “I’m fighting 
for a principle of education — the right 
to run my department. If I thought it 
would end with a beard or a mustache, 

I wouldn't be so bullhcaded. But if they 
beat you on one issue, they’ll keep right 
on.” He said he also had a duty to the 
coaching profession, that he couldn't 
"abandon the concepts of training, dis- 
cipline, team unity and morale.” He 
spoke of the lessons to be learned in 
the "willingness” of an individual to sub- 
ordinate himself to a cause greater than 
himself. He said this might not sound 
very democratic but he wasn't trying to 
run a democracy, he was trying to run 
an athletic program. 

Privately, he said the faculty senate 
could write resolutions until its lingers 
fell off. he wasn't going to have any one- 
sided committee overseeing his program. 
"They don't have the power to fire me 
and they sure as hell can't say anything 
to make me resign,” he said. He had 
the support of his players ("my boys,” 
he calls them ) and the backing of the ath- 
letic board and something more. . . . 

Just as it was clear by now that the 
BSU had picked on Andros for head- 
lines (BSU President Mike Smith ad- 
mitted Milton’s beard was "incidental"), 
it was also clear that Andros knew such 
a thing might happen. He could have ig- 
nored the beard or softened his disci- 
pline. as many fellow coaches said he 
should have, but he chose to fight be- 
cause he was ready to fight. Only days 
before, he had carefully covered his 
flanks and laid the lines for his defense. 

Andros had returned from a trip East, 
where he had been offered the head 
coaching job at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. When he got home he was greet- 
ed by a chanting mob of Oregon State 
students (“Please don't leave! Please 
don’t leave!”). Pittsburgh had offered 
more money and more fringe benefits, 
but Andros told Oregon State President 
Janies H. Jensen he wouldn't leave. An- 
dros got a new five-year contract and 
also asked Jensen to give him a written 
reaffirmation of an understanding they 
had had when he first signed. A mem- 
orandum was drawn up stating that An- 
dros alone would set the policies for his 
football team. As Bear Bryant has said, 
"You’ve got to have a contract to pro- 
tect yourself in case the president loses 
his guts.” 


In the follow ing weeks, of all the charg- 
es leveled against Andros and the school, 
none was documented save the directive 
for Milton to cut his whiskers. No ath- 
lete came forward to say that Andros 
interfered in social life. Andros admits 
he has had parents complain about his 
black players dating their white daugh- 
ters, but he has refused to interfere. "It 
takes two to tango," he has said. 

Eleven of the 18 black athletes arc 
back in school at Oregon State. Two 
were out for spring football practice (in 
an average year Andros might have five). 
Wingback Bryce Huddleston showed up 
the first day with a mustache and was 
dismissed, but after a 90-minute con- 
ference with Athletic Director Jim Bar- 
ratt, who backed Andros, Huddleston 
agreed to shave it off and he returned 
to practice. "I won't hold it against him." 
said Andros, "except that he will have 
to work up from the last team." 

A few days later Andros said. "I think 
you’ll find I've never closed my cars to 
my athletes. Coaches who do aren't usu- 
ally around long. I think you’ll find I 
never lie to them, I don't double-talk, I 
don't pussyfoot. I don't know what it is 
to say ‘no comment.’ 

"When I recruit a kid I never prom- 
ise him where he'll play or if lie'll play. 
All I say is I want him to be happy to 
be a Beaver, and I expect him to play 
gladly where we think he should. I al- 
ways have more fullbacks and halfbacks 
playing guard and tackle than anybody. 
1 don't want prima donnas. Off that 
field I'm like a father image, I put my 
arm around 'em. We talk. But on that 
field I’m a dictator. I don't want kids 
who worry about cars and dates before 
they worry about winning. 

"But I cut practices from two hours 
to an hour and a half one time because 
the players said the last hour was pure 
drudgery. We immediately had better 
practices and better spirit. I had a rule 
about wearing medallions and 1 took 
that one off. Change is always neces- 
sary. Policy is created by change. There 
could easily come a day when I will 
allow neat mustaches if it is the con- 
sensus of the team and does not dis- 
tract from our purpose, but I will not 
do it to appease some pressure group. 
That is exactly the reason I haven't 
hired a black assistant coach. I’ll hire 
one, but only when I believe in his abil- 
ity. his worth as a coach and a man. 
To do otherwise is unfair to him and 


to everybody. That's not progress, that's 
extortion. 

"Some people will hold all this against 
me," Andros continued, "and I'm sure 
it has hurt our recruiting of black play- 
ers. We went after two good ones and 
never had a chance. But I've coached 
20 years and was never reproached by 
blacks before. No one ever charged me 
with racism. If you're a bigot it will 
catch up to you and you won’t win. Sev- 
eral black athletes have come to me and 
told me they sympathize with my po- 
sition in this thing, but they are afraid 
to speak out. That's why I know this 
will straighten out, With all the fuss, 
we’ve never had better morale. Never. 1 
don't expect a repeat of this episode. I 
have too much faith in my kids.” 

In May, after eight weeks of study, a 
student-faculty commission at Oregon 
State issued a report to the president of 
its findings on the Milton- Andros case. 
The committee was made up of six fac- 
ulty members and four students, includ- 
ing one former football player, George 
Carr, who is the new president of the 
BSU at Oregon State. By the conciliatory 
tone of the report, it was evident that An- 
dros had won his point. 

The conclusion of the commission was 
that "neat mustaches" should be allow ed 
but beards were "doubtful.” and that 
Andros had violated Milton's rights, 
"but not deliberately," Andros said 
he would take the recommendations 
under advisement, but he would decide 
which to accept and which to discard. 
Athletic Director Barratt said he would 
leave the rules up to his coaches. As 
hot as the issues had been, Andros 
couldn't resist poking a little fun at him- 
self. He said The Great Punkin went 
back East last March for a coaching clin- 
ic and made a stop in New York City 
to leave his wife and child with one of 
his brothers, who is a New York ad- 
vertising executive. The brother met 
them at the airport. Since the last time 
Andros had seen him, he had grown a 
lovely Vandy ke. 

Ihe football jersey bearing No. 28 
is the only one ever to be retired by the 
University of Maryland. It was worn 
by Robert Richard Ward, an All-Amer- 
ica guard under the late Jim Tatum dur- 
ing the vintage years (1948-51 ) of Mary- 
land football. Ward played at 185 
pounds. A friend remembers him as a 
continued 
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man of almost fanatical determination. 
“You thought twice before you tried to 
burn Bobby Ward," he says. Ward him- 
self says: "I have always been an ag- 
gressive person. At 185 pounds, playing 
guard, I had to be aggressive." 

Ward had served a 15-year appren- 
ticeship as an assistant coach at Mary- 
land, Iowa State. Oklahoma and Army 
when he came back to Maryland as head 
coach in January 1967. His last stop 
had been at West Point. He loved coach- 
ing at West Point. The regimentation 
of the corps inspired him: the disci- 
plined cadets on the Army team re- 
sponded to his aggressiveness. At West 
Point coaching was fun for Bob Ward. 
He said when he look the Maryland 
job he would try to give his players "the 
same zest for the game I had when I 
played." 

In his first year as head coach Mary- 
land lost nine straight games. "It was a 
nightmare," Ward says “The first Mary- 
land team ever that did not win a game. 

I worked so hard I got numb. I was in 
the office by 6:30 every morning and 
some nights I wouldn't get home until 
after 10 and still we lost. I'm sure the 
boys had their confidence shattered. It 
didn't help mine, getting the hell kicked 
out of us. By the end of the season we 
were all numb." 

The second season came and went w ith 
only slight improvement. Maryland won 
two, lost eight. Ward had done the things 
he thought necessary. He had been de- 
manding. he had been aggressive, he had 
driven his players and he had driven him- 
self— the same formula that made Jim 
Tatum, his mentor, a roaring success. 
But Ward had not been a success. As 
his troubles mounted, it was his critics 
who roared. 

Last March, at a meeting called by 
Athletic Director Jim Kehoc. 120 play- 
ers — some no longer on the team — and a 
three-man committee representing the 
university met with Ward and his as- 
sistants. Thirty-one of the players looked 
Bob Ward in the eye and told him they 
did not want to play for him anymore. 
They accused him of physical abuse and 
belittling them, of fear tactics, of threat- 
ening the loss of scholarships, of "a 
lack of communication." They ques- 
tioned his technical ability. 

To a man, they came to the hanging 
neatly dressed in coats and ties — "we're 
nice, clean-cut guys, we're not regular 
college protesters," said one and they 


presented their case in an orderly fash- 
ion. "They were poised and showed dig- 
nity and deep conviction," said Kehoc. 

After the meeting one player said. "I 
never hated anyone in my whole life 
the way I hate that man. I only wish 
they'd given us more than five minutes 
to speak. I have that much to say." An- 
other said that Ward "just doesn't know 
football. He just screams at us. He gets 
so emotional on the sidelines he can't 
think straight." 

Ward didn't defend himself. He lis- 
tened to the charges and declined to an- 
swer them. He says now that he cannot 
recall having a worse experience. He w as 
stunned by some of the comments, an- 
gered by others, disillusioned by the 
whole thing. "Don't they know what it 
takes to win'.’" he asked a friend. Two 
days later Ward resigned. Until now. 
he has kept his silence. 

"There were so many things, so in- 
volved. too deep to go into, you'd need 
days to hear it all." he says. "I won't 
go into all the specifics, but it wasn't 
the good players who started it. It was 
the guys who couldn't fight their way 
out of a paper bag, guys w ho sat on the 
bench and couldn't take it and a couple 
of pip-squeak cub newspaper guys who 
don't know what football's all about. 

"It happens. Some little sawed-off guy 
5 feet 5, 135 pounds, he can't help it, 
God made him that way. but he can't 
play, so he gets on the campus news- 
paper and all of a sudden he's got power 
he never thought of having. That's what 
it’s all about on campuses today, pow- 
er. whether it's in qualified hands or 
not, and when boys see other boys get- 
ting it they want it. too. They just copy 
what the rest of the kids are doing. 
They’re like sheep." 

The student paper, the Maryland Di- 
amondbaek , had been on Ward almost 
from the start because he moved all the 
football players into the top two floors 
of a dormitory named Ellicott Hall. 
"That meant we had to move a few of 
the other students out to other dormi- 
tories and the paper made a big fuss 
about it." Ward says. "But Maryland 
had a history of athletes flunking out. 
My thought was — and I was advised to 
do this by Mr. Kchoe. which is ironic, 
because he had a lot to do with my leav- 
ing — that putting them together might 
be a good thing. [Kehoe denies he had 
anything to do with the move.) I wanted 
closeness w ith my players, a year-round 


communication, which is ironic, too, in 
view of what was said later. And, of 
course, when they did rebel they were 
all together, right where I put them, and 
every night it was like a convention for 
the gripers. 

"I cracked down on many things. I 
wanted them to keep their rooms pre- 
sentable. to go to class. If they had an 
early class and weren't out of their rooms 
by 7:15. I went around and got ’em 
out. I ordered a study period from 7:30 
to 9:30 every night, Sunday through 
Thursday. I had a coach in there I kept 
a close check on their grades. The first 
year we had only two boys flunk out. 

"After awhile I got reports of some 
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boys being out to 2 and 3 o'clock, get- 
ting into trouble. Not big trouble, but 
enough where I got calls from the cam- 
pus police. The study period was being 
abused, too. Parents told me their boys 
couldn’t study because of the noise. So 
we ordered a 12 o’clock curfew, and 
the boys that were in academic trouble 
we moved to the seventh floor. For 
awhile the seventh floor was restricted 
nobody out after 7. We discontinued 
that because my assistant told me the 
boys got too restless. They wanted to 
get out a little. Go get a pizza. The 
boys who were doing all right were kept 
on the eighth floor and they could go 
and come as they pleased. 

"I know the ones who were in trou- 
ble griped about all the restrictions, but 
the point is, if anybody was interested 
in their academic welfare it was me. I 
worked so hard on that I probably ne- 
glected other things. 

“When we went on the field, I got pret- 
ty mean with them. Not mean, but ag- 
gressive grab ’em, slap ’em on the hel- 
met, that kind of thing, things if you 
don’t know what football is all about, 
you can’t understand. I said when I 
walked through that gate I was going 
to be the toughest man on the field. 
What I’ve heard about Bear Bryant 
makes me think I did things a lot like 
him, things I believe it takes to win. At 
Army, they responded. We won eight 
games and Tom Cahill was named the 
Coach of the Year. But at Maryland 
they didn’t want to fight for it. 

“A lot of guys quit or were put off 
the team my first year — bad apples with 
bad attitudes, guys who always griped. 
It’s always the same ones who cause 
the problems. The same guys. 1 under- 
stand the guys who got into trouble are 
still getting into trouble, causing prob- 
lems. One boy said I kicked him and I 
might have with the side of my foot, 
the way you do when you’re in the heat 
of coaching and you’re trying to get 
things done. 

“The guy who was quoted more than 
anybody else, who I think started it all, 
was a second-string tackle named Bruce 
Olccki who didn't win a letter. Ten days 
before that grievance meeting we had 
our football banquet. Olecki didn’t get 
a letter and I heard he was fuming about 
that. We’d given him one the year be- 
fore, but it was a token thing. He never 
played much. I doubt if he’ll win one 
this year, either. Another guy who was 


a spokesman for the group wasn’t even 
on scholarship. Charles Hoffman. He 
only played in a few games. Some of 
the guys who were in that group that 
night hadn’t been on the team for a 
year and a half. They'd quit or they’d 
been run off. 

“Mr. Kehoe didn’t stand up for the 
coaches at all. In all honesty, I don’t 
think Mr. Kehoe knew any better, but 
he didn't stand up, period. When you 
listen to these gripes, and give the im- 
pression you maybe half-agree with 
them, you're encouraging it to go on 
and that's what happened. The whole 
thing was handled very poorly, very 
poorly by Mr. Kehoe. If there was a 
lack of communication anyw here it was 
between Mr. Kehoe and me. If 1 had to 
name two people who were responsible 
for what happened, they would have to 
be Bruce Olecki and Mr. Kehoe.” 

Kehoe — another irony — had been 
Ward’s track coach when he was the 
star athlete at Maryland in the '50s. He 
had given Ward a “statement of con- 
fidence” when the rumblings started two 
weeks before the final confrontation. 
Asked about that afterward, Kehoe said, 
“I have an open mind.” 

Kehoe says now that he doesn't think 
coaches with a "rigid perspective” (like 
Ward) can operate in today's college en- 
vironment because the kids are “so much 
smarter" and “more aware than they 
were 20 years ago.” 

Ward says he was made the scapegoat 
for a bad situation, pure and simple, 
and he declines to go further in his crit- 
icism. “I went to Maryland,” he says. 
“I don’t want Maryland's name to be 
spread around as a lousy place because 
it isn't. It's my school." For a long while 
Ward was so disturbed he said he doubt- 
ed he would ever coach again, but in 
April he was named an assistant coach 
of the Ottawa Roughriders of the Ca- 
nadian League. 

“I'm in professional football now," 
he says. “I don’t have to worry any- 
more about scholarships and keeping 
kids eligible and all the rest. I think I’m 
going to like professional football.” 

One obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from the Ward case is that the Mary- 
land players did not relate to Ward, that 
they could not — or would not— accept 
his old-fashioned, Spartan way. At West 
Point it is the only way. There are oth- 
er schools where football coaches have 
the latitude to operate in that manner — 


athletic dorms, tough on-field regimens, 
curfews, closely supervised study habits, 
etc. Many of them arc in the South (Ala- 
bama is the prime example), and the ma- 
jority of these schools swear by the sys- 
tem because it produces winners. It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that if 
Ward's record had been better, the grum- 
bles would never have been heard below 
the seventh floor of Ellicott Hall. 

Those close to the Maryland scene 
say that Ward, fanatically devoted to 
the job, did go overboard, that the play- 
ers had legitimate gripes. But Joe Pa- 
terno of Penn State, whose coaching 
methods are markedly different from 
Ward's, was so alarmed by Ward's dis- 
missal that he sent a letter to the pres- 
ident of the American Football Coaches 
Association demanding an investigation. 

"I don't know who’s right or wrong,” 
said Paterno, “but I think it’s the prop- 
er function of the association to ask 
Maryland why it let Ward go. 1 don’t 
think it's a good thing for a squad to 
fire a coach. As an association, we ought 
to know what happened. If a university 
fired an English professor because his 
class didn’t like the way he was doing 
things, I know darn well that the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors 
would want to know what happened." 

Events that followed indicated Pater- 
no’s concern was justified. Almost im- 
mediately there was speculation that the 
Maryland basketball coach was next. "If 
this isn’t the end for Coach Frank Fel- 
lows, everybody will be surprised," wrote 
Bill Brill in the Roanoke Times. One 
Maryland player talked openly of the 
need to hire a “big-time coach.” (Lefty 
Driesell is now the Maryland basketball 
coach. On July I, Fellows became ad- 
ministrative assistant to the dean of the 
College of Physical Education.) 

And within days the Atlantic Coast 
Conference had a second house fight on 
its hands the University of Virginia 
basketball team tried to unload Coach 
Bill Gibson. "They licked their chops 
over the Maryland thing and decided it 
was their turn," said Gene Corrigan, 
then a member of the Virginia athletic 
department. "But they were sloppy 
about it. They tipped their hand.” 

Gibson wasn't fired; 106 Virginia ath- 
letes (none basketball players) petitioned 
on his behalfand condemned the school 
paper’s sports editors for basing opin- 
ions "on hearsay and grumbling heard 
in the closets of fraternity houses." A 
continued 
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DESPERATE COACH 


tontlnued 


rival coach, a witness for the defense, 
said, “Is Gibson a bad coach? He had 
the sixth best talent in the league. He fin- 
ished sixth. His crime may be that he 
has not been wise in his choice of re- 
cruits. He may have given scholarships 
to boys who can’t play in the ACC.” 

So, for the moment, peace returned 
•o the Atlantic Coast Conference. 

w 

■■ hy did Oregon State's Great 
Pumpkin succeed and Maryland’s famed 
No. 28 fail? It is easy to say that the an- 
swer rests in the personalities of the 
men, that one was more able to cope 
with a difficult situation than the other. 
Or that one was liked and the other was 
not. Or that the revolt at Maryland was 
different from the turmoil at OSU. But 
none of these things gets to the heart of 
the matter and none of them is quite 
true. The cold fact, which Bob Ward 
knows and Dec Andros knows and ev- 
ery college coach in the country knows, 
is that Ward was faced with trouble plus 


two wins and 17 losses, while Andros 
was faced with trouble plus 26 wins, 
one tie, 13 losses and the two most ex- 
citing upsets of 1967. Andros stayed be- 
cause his team was a winner. Ward left 
because his team was a loser. 

As far as the coach is concerned, it al- 
most always comes back to winning and 
losing. Faculties, administrations, stu- 
dents, athletes, they all can criticize, say 
the coaches, but as long as schools in- 
sist winning is necessary, we can’t coach 
to please the pressure groups, we must 
coach to build the best team we can. 

But that is not enough, either, in these 
extraordinary times and to believe so is 
to be fooled again and again. 1 1 is no long- 
er so simple an equation. Winning might 
have saved Dee Andros' job, but it didn’t 
save him the torment. Winning didn’t 
help Jim Owens, either, when the lights 
went out at Washington. It might have 
saved Owens his job, but only a man of 
his strength would have wanted it in 
the end. He emerged a shaken man. 

Jim Owens had been the wonder boy 


of West Coast football. He not only 
had played under Bud Wilkinson but 
had six years’ exposure to Bear Bryant 
as Bryant's assistant at Kentucky and 
Texas A&M, and in short order his 
Washington teams were beating every- 
body. Washington went to the Rose Bowl 
in 1959, I960 and 1964. 

Owens began to notice a change in 
his athletes in 1964 or 1965, but it was 
not until two years ago that his pro- 
gram went under siege. The BSU, which 
is strong in Seattle, accused him of run- 
ning a racist department. His trainer was 
charged with racist remarks. Owens was 
told he did not communicate. He was 
told he had unreasonable regulations. 

Owens is a tall, handsome, intelligent 
man of considerable charm and presence. 
At 42 he may be a little less taut around 
the middle and his hair is grayer, but 
friends say the big difference in the last 
two years is in his demeanor. He has 
lost the crisp self-assurance that char- 
acterized him. But he is a man of mas- 
sive will. He could have quit, gone on 
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to greater financial reward in another 
field. He chose to stay at Washington. 
“I am," he said, "a man committed to 
college athletics." He said he hated what 
had happened, “hated it more than any- 
thing, but it led to a hard look at our 
problems and that was good." 

Owens set about putting his house in 
order. He allowed his trainer to "re- 
tire." He hired one of his former play- 
ers, Carver Gayton, a Negro, to serve 
as coach and intermediary, and relin- 
quished much of his direct authority over 
black football players to Gayton. Gay- 
ton soon had more to say than any four 
assistant coaches Bud Wilkinson or Bear 
Bryant ever had. Gayton spoke of a "re- 
laxing atmosphere," of a softening of 
Owens' "irrational" old standbys like 
crew cuts and uniform street dress and 
the "reaming out" of guys who come 
late to practice. In the days when he 
played, said Gayton, "Coach Owens was 
up on a pedestal. Nowadays there is 
more effort to relate." 

Owens says events have made him a 
more compassionate man. He is "more 
sensitive to black athletes and their prob- 
lems." He is careful, even in the heat of 
practice, not to use terms that — no mat- 
ter how innocent- might be considered 
inflammatory, like "thata boy," and to 
avoid suggesting that blacks might be 
malingering. He now has more black 
players than ever — 14 on the varsity last 
spring. He takes pains to explain to non- 
starters why they arc not starting. A 
council of athletes considers the prob- 
lems of team deportment and spirit. 

But Owens lives in a glass house. His 
every move is catalogued. The univer- 


sity's Student Athletic Committee grills 
him on student seating and other pro- 
cedural matters and on the athletic de- 
partment's requests for funds. Owens is 
questioned about black athletes, about 
discrimination, about jobs. 

Close friends in coaching begin any 
discussion of Owens with a sigh and 
say you don’t know- the trouble he has 
seen. As the figure of the compromised 
coach, however, he has made some peo- 
ple very happy. One Washington player 
rejoices that "much of the rah-rahness 
is gone." Grim-faced solemnity has dis- 
appeared in the locker room; players 
now joke, dance. "We have good mo- 
rale," says Assistant Coach Gayton. 

What they no longer have, it would ap- 
pear, is good football. Since 1963 Wash- 
ington has struggled to break even. Cast 
year Owens, down off his pedestal, had 
his worst record in 10 years (3-5-2) and he 
resigned his post as athletic director to 
concentrate on upgrading Washington 
football. 1 1 is well within the realm of pos- 
sibility, therefore, that Jim Owens will 
soon hear from other critics— thealumni, 
for example — who might just applaud his 
compassion even as they hunt for his 
successor. That, sadly, is a part of the 
game that never changes. 


Next Week 

H earing his wife's wig and sunglasses. Pepper 
Rodgers of Kansas sang a ballad lo his football 
team in an attempt to bridge the generation 
gap. Few coaches go that far, but all of 
them are trying to solve a common dilemma: 
Can you relinquish authority and still win? 
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EMORIES 


Perhaps never again will there be a golfer with the universal appeal 
of Arnold Palmer. For more than a decade he has been a classic 
hero: bold, reckless, even foolhardy — traits that have cost him titles 
at times but have won him the admiration of the world. Who cares if 
the shot must go under a limb yet carry the pond? Go for it. Charge! 
On the tee he hammers at the ball the same way we do, straining to 
get every last yard out of it. Then he strides down the fairway, hitch- 
ing at his pants, impatient to get on to the next shot. On the greens 
he agonizes over his putts and when they drop, his joy is unre- 
strained (right). Lately the moments of joy have been infrequent, 
and two weeks ago, after a disastrous opening round of 82 in the 
PGA, he withdrew from competitive golf to give his hip a rest. This 
month Arnold Palmer turns 40 (see cover), and so it seems appro- 
priate to honor on the following pages this most photogenic of ath- 
letes — not to signal an end to the Age of Palmer, but to salute it. 
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As Palmer’s popularity grew during the early '60s, so did his 
galleries, and a new phrase entered golf’s lexicon Arnie's 
Army. Its members prayed for him when he was in trouble and 




rejoiced when he recovered. Nowhere was his Army more en- 
thusiastic than at Augusta (above), and when Palmer missed 
the cut in 1968 (far left) it was as despondent as he. 







In recent years, as Palmer’s victories have become 
infrequent, his expression often registers his concern, 
but the Army has not lost faith, not even the Scot- 
tish regiment watching him at Carnoustie last year. 





MEMORIES continued 


FANCY SEEING YOU HERE' 

by Dan Jenkins 


He first came to golf as a muscular young 
man who could not keep his shirttail 
in, who smoked a lot, perspired a lot 
and who hit the ball with all of the 
finesse of a dock worker lifting a crate 
of auto parts. Arnold Palmer did not 
play golf, we thought. He nailed up 
beams, reupholstered sofas, repaired air- 
conditioning units. Sure, he made bird- 
ies by the streaks in his eccentric way- 
driving through forests, lacing hooks 
around sharp comers, spewing wild slices 
over prodigious hills, and then, all 
hunched up and pigeon-toed, staring 
putts into the cups. But he made just as 
many bogeys in his stubborn way. Any- 
how, a guy whose slacks arc too long 
and turned up at the cuffs, who match- 
es green shirts with orange sweaters and 
who sweats so much is not going to 
rush past the Gene Littlers, Ken Ven- 
turis and Dow Finsterwalds to fill the 
hero gap created by the further graying 
and balding of Ben Hogan and Sam 
Snead. This is what most of us believed 
about 10 years ago, even after Palmer 
had won his first Masters, even after he 
had begun to drown everyone in money 
winnings. This was a stylish new godlet 
of the fairways, a guy out of Latrobe 
Dry Goods? 

We were, of course, as wrong about 
him as the break on a downhill six-foot- 
er, as wrong as his method seemed to 
us to be wrong: hit it hard, go find it, 
hit it hard again. Then, one day, the bo- 
geys suddenly went away, and Palmer 
became a winner like none we had ever 
known. He was a nice guy, of all things. 
He was honestly and naturally gracious, 
untcmperamental, talkative, helpful and 
advising, unselfish of his time, marvel- 
ously good-humored; he had a special 
feeling for golf’s history and he was hon- 
ored by its traditions: and with all of 
this he remained the gut fighter we in- 

Now, plagued by a hip ailment 
and short putts that fail to drop, 
Palmer has dropped off the tour 
to rest and ponder his future. 


sisted he be, a man so willing to accept 
the agonies of pressure and the burdens 
of fame that for a few years we abso- 
lutely forgot that anyone else played the 
game he was dominating and changing. 

He actually started being Arnold Palm- 
er nine years ago this summer, a stu- 
pidly short time it seems. He became 
the Amic of whoo-ha, go-get-'em Amie 
on a searingly hot afternoon in Denver 
when, during the last round of the I960 
U.S. Open, he exploded from seven 
strokes and 14 players behind to win. 
Much has been written of how it was 
that day, of the epic 65 he shot, of the 
day that really made him, but not by any- 
one who had lunched with him. kidded 
him and then happily marched inside 
the ropes with him, scurrying after Cokes 
and furnishing cigarettes. 

During lunch in a quiet corner of the 
Cherry Hills locker room before that 
round. Arnold talked of no one else who 
might win. All he was concerned about 
was Cherry Hills’ first hole, a short par- 
4. It bugged him. He thought he could 
drive the green, but in the three pre- 
vious rounds he had not done it. 

"It really makes me hot," he said. 
“A man ought to drive that green." 

"Why not?" I said. "It’s only 346 
yards through a ditch and a lot of high 
grass." 

"If I drive that green I might shoot a 
hell of a score,” he said. “I might even 
shoot a 65. What’ll that bring?” 

"About seventh place. You're too far 
back." 

“That would be 280," Arnold said. 
"Doesn't 280 always win the Open?" 

"Yeah, when Hogan shoots it," I said. 

Arnold laughed and walked out to 
the tee. 

For a while I loitered around the club- 
house waiting for the leaders to go out, 
as a good journalist should, but then I 
overheard a couple of fans talking about 
an amazing thing they had seen. Palm- 
er had driven the first green. Just killed 
a low one that hung up there straight 
and then burned its way through the 
USGA trash and onto the putting sur- 
face. Got a two-putt birdie. I walked 


out on the veranda in time to catch a pret- 
ty good roar from down on the course. 
"Palmer's three under through three," 
said a man, sprinting by. 

Like him and a few thousand others 
who got the same notion at the same 
time, I tried to break all records for the 
Cherry Hills Clubhousc-to-Fourth Fair- 
way Dash. We got there just in time to 
see Arnold hole his fourth straight bird- 
ie. I staggered over to the fifth tee. ducked 
under the ropes as an armband permit- 
ted and stood there drenched, panting 
but excited like everybody else in the 
crowd. 

Palmer came in briskly, squinted down 
the fairway and walked over. He took a 
Coke out of my hand, the cigarettes out 
of my shirt pocket and broke into a 
smile. 

"Fancy seeing you here," he said. 
"Who’s winning the Open?" 

He birdied two more holes through 
the seventh to go six under, working on 
an incorrigible 29 out. But he bogeyed 
the eighth and had to settle for a 30. 
Even so, the challengers were falling all 
around him like wounded soldiers, and 
their crowds were bolting toward him, 
and the title would be his. Everything 
would be his now. 

Later on, somewhere on the back nine, 
I remember sizing up a leader board 
with him and saying, "You've got it. 
They’re all dying." 

"Aw. maybe," he said, quietly. "But 
damn it, I wanted that 29." 

There have been other major victories, 
as we know, and scores of lesser ones, 
and precisely because of him the tour 
has tripled, quadrupled in money. He 
has become, they say, something more 
than life-size, something immeasurable 
in champions, even though he is turn- 
ing 40, the hip hurts, and the big ones 
are slipping away. If this is true, it is 
not because of what he has won but rath- 
er because of the pure, unmixed joy he 
brought to trying. 

Hell, Arnold. Lately, you’ve even giv- 
en a nobility to losing. So for all of us 
in the Army, I say happy 40th and thanks 
for those 1960s. end 
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LIVING DANGEROUSLY 
AT FOREST HILLS 

Owen Williams, who glories in risk, has been imported from South Africa 
to rescue the U.S. Open from another disaster by KIM CHAPIN 


T he future of American tennis — Open 
tennis, anyway — may very well de- 
pend on the care with which Owen Wil- 
liams shaves. Williams is a 6' 4", 200- 
pound 37-year-old South African who 
is the tournament director for the U.S. 
Open championships, which began this 
week in Forest Hills. He also is a Christ- 
mas factor hemophiliac — a condition 
that does not deter him from hacking 
off his whiskers with a blade razor. Ad- 
monished for this reckless approach 
to life, Williams says, “Ah, well, live 
hard and die young and make a pret- 
ty corpse." 

Although he is not in physical dan- 
ger at the West Side Tennis Club, Wil- 
liams’ predilection for a high-risk life 
was put to the test when he agreed to 
run the Open. A former run-of-the-mill 
tournament player. Williams has made 
news in other ways. At 19 he worked 
his way from Johannesburg to Wimble- 
don peeling potatoes on a South Af- 
rican mail ship— and wound up on the 
front pages of nine British newspapers. 
He dated Elizabeth Taylor (National Vel- 
vet version), sold a tennis racket to 
Anthony Quinn, frequented Somerset 
Maugham's French Riviera villa, was 
friendly with Aly Khan until Aly went 
after one of his girl friends, was rolled 
in an Istanbul nightclub and thrown into 
a Barcelona jail. Still, he managed to 
reach the quarterfinals of the Wimble- 
don doubles in 1954 and that same year 
was the seventh foreign seed at Forest 


Hills. In 1959. however, when he was 
27, he decided he was never going to be 
a winner (Jack Kramer told him his size- 
12 feet, among other things, would pro- 
hibit that), and rather than become a 
permanent tennis bum he turned to busi- 
ness and tennis promoting. 

His first South African venture was 
beating the drum for Kramer’s profes- 
sional tennis circus in 1959, but. because 
Williams was not well versed in South 
African tax laws, the tour was a disas- 
ter. Two years later, however, the pros 
were a success there, and they have been 
every year since. In 1966 Williams took 
charge of the South African national am- 
ateur championships in Johannesburg, 
more on a dare than anything else. The 
year before, the tournament had attract- 
ed only 4,500 people in 12 days and 
had lost $500, but with Williams run- 
ning things the tournament drew 62.000 
people and grossed $100,000. And this 
in a city of less than 2 million. In ad- 
dition, during the past 10 years he has 
established a personal financial empire 
that includes Scotch, chocolate liqueur 
and champagne distributorships, a sport- 
ing-goods firm, a small publishing com- 
pany and a promotions outfit. In tennis 
circles — worldwide — Williams is regard- 
ed with awe as a blend of Pete Rozelle 
and Florenz Ziegfeld. 

Williams' hemophilia nearly cost him 
his life four years ago when he was hit 
on his left wrist while playing cricket at 
the opening of a Johannesburg country 
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club. He thought nothing of the injury 
and hopped a plane for Capetown. 800 
miles away. When he got off the plane 
his wrist was already badly swollen. 
Wisely, he went to a doctor, who told 
him to be careful and check back a few 
hours later. Unwisely. Owen forgot 
about it. "Around 1 or 2 in the morn- 
ing I was on the dance floor of some 
nightclub with a buxomy broad." says 
Owen, "and I felt this tapping on my 
shoulder." It was the doctor, still dressed 
in work white, who, when Williams 
hadn’t checked back, had for five hours 
made the rounds of Capetown clubs 
looking for him. 

"Owen, you're a bloody fool." he said. 
"Look at your arm." 

By now the hemorrhaging had in- 
creased so much that Owen couldn't get 
his suit coat off. The doctor bundled 
him into a car, drove him to the emer- 
gency ward of Capetown's Groote 
Schuur Hospital (the heart-transplant 
place) and ripped off his coat with a 
pair of scissors. For the next day it was 
touch and go whether Williams would 
lose his arm, and maybe his life. 

Williams prefers to shrug off his hand- 
icap. "If I'm in a bad auto accident 
and can't get to a hospital quickly. I'm 
through,” he says. "I used to wear a me- 
dallion around my neck that identified 
me as a hemophiliac, but I took the 
bloody thing off a long time ago. It in- 
terfered with my clothing, my tennis and 
my making love." 

This is precisely the attitude you need 
if you are in charge of what is supposed 
to be, next to Wimbledon, the most im- 
portant tennis championships in the 
world. Supposed to be. Better a snake 
pit. Last year's U.S. Open, it can be 
said, was at once sad, funny and dis- 
graceful. 

In fairness, what happened in 1968 
was in many ways nothing more than 
the culmination of the sins of previous 
years, even decades, and was the result 
of the chaotic state in which tennis finds 
itself as it makes the awkward transi- 
tion from an amateur and amateurish 
sport to a (hopefully) professional en- 
tertainment. The two touring profession- 
al groups, Lamar Hunt's World Cham- 
pionship Tennis and Tennis Champions, 
Inc. (formerly the National Tennis 
League), run by George MacCall and 
Fred Podesia. want nothing but the worst 
for one another and as an entry hate 
the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, which 
continued 
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presumes to run the game in this coun- 
try. The USLTA is governed by com- 
mittee, and is factionalized and fraction- 
alized, mainly into anti-professional and 
pro-professional groups. The association 
cries out for leadership, but when strong 
personalities do emerge from the debris, 
such as the immediate past president Bob 
Kelleher and current president Alastair 
Martin, they are all too often reduced 
to ineffective power brokers for the 42- 
man executive committee. From this sad 
group emerges the Forest Hills tourna- 
ment committee. 

USLTA Executive Secretary Bob Ma- 
laga, in charge of procuring nonprofes- 
sional foreign talent for the 1968 cham- 
pionships. turned up just one European 
male, Holland’s Tom Okker. (The hand- 
ful of others who did play came in spile 
of Malaga, and one former champion, 
Manuel Santana, flatly refused to play 
because, he claimed, Malaga insulted 
him.) The No. 1 -seeded player, Austra- 
lia’s Rod Laver, did not play his first- 
round match until the fourth day of the 
championships, although a cardinal rule 
for any tournament referee is to pro- 
tect seeded players and make sure they 
play their early-round matches as quick- 
ly as possible. The men's singles draw 
was rigged so that the touring pro- 
fessionals could not meet each other 
in the first or second rounds in order 
to protect their guarantees. Most bla- 
tant of all, although play was rained 
out for just one day, the tournament 
was completed 48 hours late. 

Enter the West Side Tennis Club, the 
tournament host. The Forest Hills sta- 
dium is the only large-capacity outdoor 
tennis facility in the country. It was built 
in 1923 and, until this year, it had not 
been improved. Rust streaks mar the 
crumbling cement pillars, the seats are 
uncomfortable, refreshments are low- 
grade and. for the 14,000 people who oc- 
casionally show up for a day’s play, there 
are just two rest rooms. There is little at- 
mosphere, less class. A West Side mem- 
ber explained, "Twenty or 30 years ago 
all the players used to be put up in homes 
around here, but now only a few stay. I 
don't really blame the fans or the players 
for not liking the place." And to top ev- 
erything last year, players' subw ay direc- 
tions to Forest Hills from Manhattan. 20 
minutes away, were incorrect. 

The West Side club itself is divided 
into three distinct groups. The first is 
very concerned about the championships 


and works extremely hard to make them 
a success. The second couldn’t care less 
one way or the other. The third doesn’t 
like the idea of all those people scruff- 
ing about on the West Side lawns, and 
as a supreme insult, during last year’s 
final match between Okker and Arthur 
Ashe, these members held their own 
games on the club’s field courts. 

Promotion and publicity last year 
was handled by the Madison Square 
Garden Attractions, Inc. Its main con- 
tribution to the chaos was to inflate 
the daily attendance figures. The Gar- 
den announced 97,000 for the entire 
championships, but the actual paid 
attendance for the 12 days was only 
62,000, or about one-fifth the figure 
for Wimbledon's fortnight. In all. the 
Garden was merely the third horse of 
an unbelievable troika galloping pell- 
mell to oblivion and dragging the Open 
championships shamefully behind it. 
No wonder that in January of this year 
there was public doubt whether there 
would even be a 1969 Open, let alone 
at Forest Hills. 

It would be nice to report that at this 
particular juncture the USLTA, the West 
Side club and the Garden sat down and 
said, "Gee, gang. We really blew it. Let’s 
make amends and do a real bang-up 
job in ’69." Unfortunately, that isn't ex- 
actly what happened. If this year’s Open 
is a success, it will be due in large mea- 


sure to Gladys Heldman, whose acerbic 
editorials in her magazine. World Ten- 
nis, have been deflating the tennis Es- 
tablishment ever since Volume 1, No. 1 
in June 1953 and who has been behind 
most of the advances American tennis 
has made in the past 16 years. Seven 
years ago Mrs. Heldman got Joseph Cull- 
man III, now chairman of the board of 
Philip Morris, reinterested in tennis (he 
had played at Hotchkiss and Yale, but 
that had been nearly 30 years earlier). 
Shortly after that Australian Roy Em- 
erson, who has won 12 Big Four singles 
titles in his career, was a house guest 
of the Cullmans, and shortly after that, 
Emerson was on the Philip Morris pay- 
roll. Manuel Santana, the late Rafael 
Osuna and Arthur Ashe soon followed, 
and last year Philip Morris picked up 
the tab for televising the Open. Of a 
sudden, Cullman, wealthy and a tennis 
nut, had become a nouveau riche ten- 
nis Establishmentarian. 

In January, during the period of cri- 
sis for the current tournament, Cullman 
was asked by Dan Johnson, last year’s 
Open referee (and an emissary for the 
then-incoming USLTA president, Alas- 
tair Marlin), whether he would take over 
as Open chairman. Cullman hemmed 
and hawed — for about 10 seconds — and 
agreed, provided he could run the tour- 
nament the way he wanted to and pro- 
vided he could seek out Owen Williams 
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as his tournament director. Martin, with 
that huge executive committee and a 
score of lesser committees staring him 
in the face, closed his eyes, gulped and 
bravely said. “Yes.” 

Thus, in the midst of an African sa- 
fari last winter. Joe Cullman spent four 
days with Williams in Johannesburg. 
“After seeing me drink a bottle and 
smoke 20 cigars a day, run four or five 
businesses and hold a sit-down dinner 
for 150 people. I guess Joe decided I 
could do the job," Williams said. 

Soon after, at a secret meeting with 
USLTA officials in New York — he flew 
20 hours to New York, stayed 20 
hours in New York and flew 20 hours 
back to Johannesburg, via London 
(*Tve got a wonderful tailor there") 
Williams was officially confirmed. 
Owen’s first objective was to secure 
the services of Mike Gibson the dap- 
per Englishman who is the tournament 
referee for Wimbledon, a job he in- 
herited from his father-in-law in 1963 
and performs admirably. Again, by 
way of contrast with Forest Hills, in 
1968 it rained during Wimbledon's first 
five days, but under Gibson's direction 
the tournament finished on time. He 
is a perfect complement to Williams. 
“My present occupation of refereeing.” 
he said, “allows me plenty of time for 
fox hunting in winter.” 

Williams arrived in New York on 
April 27, the first full-time tournament 
director in Forest Hills history, and with 
his reputation clearly on the line. "If 
he doesn't succeed," said Bob Briner. 
who runs World Championship Tennis 
for Lamar Hunt, “he’ll have to slink 
back to Johannesburg with his tail be- 
tween his legs.” 

April 27 was a Sunday. At 7:45 a m. 
on the 28lh Cullman picked up Wil- 
liams at his suite in New York’s West- 
bury Hotel, sequestered him in a Philip 
Morris executive office and said. 
"You’ve got 15 minutes to settle in, then 
we’ll go to work." 

At that point Williams' staff consisted 
of Williams. He quickly recruited his 
wife Jenifer, and now, with the cham- 
pionships under way, he has a more or 
less full-time staff of 14, plus a volun- 
teer force of 1 50. 

“There is no magic formula, no black 
box you can push to make a tourna- 
ment successful," Williams said. "It’s 
largely a matter of hard work and at- 
tention to detail. As I understand it, 


there were two basic problems at For- 
est Hills. The first was a lack of orga- 
nization." Williams took care of that 
by quickly establishing a benevolent dic- 
tatorship, and as such he is able to give 
quick and irrevocable decisions on ev- 
erything from the problems of the West 
Side club's sundeck committee to the 
touchy question of seedings. 

"The second problem," Williams con- 
tinued, “was — is— the matter of facil- 
ities. Mike Gibson took one look at the 
place and said, ‘My God. I can’t be- 
lieve it.’ Forest Hills is simply a dis- 
grace to the American public. The U.S. 
Open championships represent Ameri- 
can tennis. Period. If they are successful, 
it does more for the game than a dozen 
million-dollar promotional gimmicks." 

Williams first concentrated his ener- 
gies on the creation of the U.S. Open 
Club, a recently finished private club be- 
neath the stadium available to a limited 
membership for a stiff but not unrea- 
sonable fee. it has one-way glass look- 
ing out onto the Stadium courts and 
will serve lunch and dinner. The Open 
Club was just a beginning. Box scats 
have been increased from 426 to 816, 
creature comforts— such as rest rooms — 
are being added, a SI 67.000 electric 
scoreboard, courtesy of Philip Morris, 
is ready, and there is even some wild 
talk that part of the Open gate re- 
ceipts will be plowed back into the For- 
est Hills facilities, a basic consideration 
which for unknown reasons hasn't been 
seriously considered before. Cullman 
has arranged for a five-year television 
contract with CBS at SI00.000 per 
year, or twice the 1968 figure. A con- 
solation tournament using the latest 
version of the James Van Alen Sim- 
plified Scoring System will be held 
and will be worth $12,000 (courtesy 
of Van Alen). raising the total tour- 
nament prize money to $137,000, and 
it is rumored West Side members will 
even watch the matches. Charlie Tuck- 
er. West Side president, said, "I’ll prob- 
ably have my head handed to me on 
a silver platter, but I don’t believe mem- 
bers should be allowed to play after 
12 noon [the tournament's daily start- 
ing time]." 

And, most important, advance sales 
for the tournament at one stage in early 
August were running nearly three times 
ahead of last year's comparable figures, 
thanks to frequent stiff-arming of New 
York-area corporations, some of whom 


probably don't know Rod Laver from 
David Rockefeller, and a dozen promo- 
tion efforts involving everybody from 
United Nations Secretary General U 
Thant to Tennis Fashion Designer Ted- 
dy Tinling. 

Still, there are problems. The first 
object of any promoter is to fill the 
house, and the cheapest ticket at For- 
est Hills, for a student 18 years old 
or younger, is $2, or about twice 
what it should be. For a variety of rea- 
sons, there is no large tennis audience 
in the New York area, despite its tre- 
mendous population, such as there is, 
for example, in England (and. thanks 
to Williams, South Africa), At Williams' 
first press conference last May he in- 
dicated his tournament attendance goal 
was 300.000. Now, nearly four months 
later, he says he will be satisfied with 
half that. 

Second, there is a small but significant 
faction within the USLTA and the West 
Side club that would dearly love to see 
Williams, and pro tennis, crash and bum. 
For the moment this group is quiet, 
thanks in a large part to Alastair Mar- 
tin. but if the tournament is not a rea- 
sonable success the gloating from with- 
in will start shortly after the last ball is 
struck on Sept. 7. 

Third. Williams is a white South Af- 
rican, and a rich one as well. His pol- 
itics. liberal in South African terms, are 
slightly to the right in the American spec- 
trum. This docs not, for instance, both- 
er Arthur Ashe, a Negro, but it does 
bother one Mark Jones of Chicago, an 
associate judge of the Cook County Cir- 
cuit Court and a minor member of a 
minor USLTA committee. Shortly after 
Williams’ appointment, Jones fired off 
a stinging letter to Cullman that said, 
in part. “I've noted, with concern and 
distress . . . your selection of Owen Wil- 
liams to be Tournament Director for 
this year's U.S. Open Tennis Tourna- 
ment. . . .” 

Cullman answered Jones, in part, “My 
objective in obtaining the services of 
Owen Williams as Tournament Director 
was to get the most competent tennis 
promoter in the world. Owen Williams 
is that." 

So things have not been easy for Wil- 
liams, which is just fine with him. "I hap- 
pen to think I'm good enough to get 
the job done," Williams says. “The only 
regret I have is that this whole thing 
has interfered with my social life." ind 
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PRO FOOTBALL 


'Roy Blount Jr. 


A new slant 
on an old game 
in Atlanta 

Under Van Brocklin, the Falcons 
have spirit and some black hopes 

N orm Van Brocklin said. "Well. I’m 
glad Pete Ro/elle is going to let us 
on the field with St. Vincent and his 
boys.” and then the Washington Red- 
skins beat Atlanta Saturday night 24 7, 
with Sonny Jurgensen throwing two 
touchdown passes, ending the Falcons' 
prescason winning streak at two and 
leading observers to wonder if the 
South's first .500-or-ovcr professional 
football team were slouching toward 
Georgia to be born, after all. But there 
is more to the story than that. 

In the 1950s and early ’60s the city of 
Atlanta must have been in a state of 
grace. Somehow it seemed to be South- 
ern, urban and yet not hung up. While 
other cities in the region were stagnating 
and putting their best police dogs for- 
ward, Atlanta won a reputation for pro- 
gressivcncss, efficiency, moderation and 
even gentility in race relations and mu- 
nicipal affairs. 

But that was not such a neat trick, com- 
pared to what Atlantans became used 
to in the way of football during that pe- 
riod. Under Coach Bobby Dodd, Geor- 


gia Tech football seemed to be casual 
and yet firmly principled. Dodd’s train- 
ing regimen was notoriously lax, but he 
dropped star Halfback Billy Teas from 
the squad for breaking training when 
Teas was one yard short of the school’s 
career rushing record. Tech was clean- 
living. “It you send a good boy to Tech," 
Dodd said, “we'll send you a good boy 
back home." Tech was clean-playing. 
Dodd righteously canceled Tech's scries 
with Alabama after Bear Bryant's Dar- 
win Holt gratuitously bashed in the face 
of Tech’s Chick Graning. Tech football 
had room for diverting unorthodoxy. 
Dodd loved inelegant, improvising quar- 
terbacks like Pepper Rodgers and Billy 
Lothridge. And it was on a human scale. 
Tech always had a tiny halfback and an 
All-America center who was no more 
than good-sized. And yet it was fine 
football. Dodd teams won six straight 
Bowl games between 1952 and 1957. 

People in Atlanta would chuckle and 
call Tech and Dodd lucky and oppor- 
tunistic. but they were inclined to be- 
lieve it was a spiritual thing -not en- 
tirely facetiously did people say, “In 
Dodd We Trust." There was something 
almost ethnic about it. An Atlanta boy 
who listened on the radio to Tech com- 
ing from behind again and again by some 
quirk of fate or character to beat a fa- 
vored and heavier opponent was likely 
to become confirmed in a particular sort 
of white Southern American dream. 

Mystiques do not last forever, though. 
As far as Atlanta goes, business is still 
booming, but it has become clear that 
not everyone in town is "too busy to 
hate." The umbrella organization, 
which was to assure Atlanta of culture 
on all fronts, has folded and nowadays 
the most notable cultural development 
is the Great Speckled Bird, an under- 
ground newspaper that is at such odds 
with the going order that its personnel 
keep getting arrested for one thing and 
another. A new solicitor general recent- 
ly had an Andy Warhol movie seized, 
the projectionist arrested (in lieu of War- 
hol himself) and. for good measure and 
future reference, the audience photo- 
graphed. The successor to the esteemed, 
peace-keeping Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. may 
well be an elderly alderman whose pri- 
mary pledge is to wipe hippies and dirty 
movies off the face of the city. 

Furthermore, the biggest football 
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game in town is no longer the Tech Yel- 
low Jackets, who are barely competent 
and less distinctive under Coach Bud 
Carson, but the professional Falcons, 
who have so far been nearly awful. Tech 
football at its best was the flowering of 
fantastic local virtues. Professional foot- 
ball is a heavy industry, and Atlanta 
has been hard pressed to gear up for it. 

The fans were ready in 1966. when 
the Falcons were founded and went 3- 
1 1. a record they have not matched. The 
folks in Atlanta had television, they had 
seen pro football and they were willing 
to pay to sec it in person. They have 
bought over 40.000 season tickets every 
year so far, and although the average 
home attendance was down to around 
51.000 last year from around 56.000 in 
‘66, it is still healthy and the Redskins 
game Saturday was a sellout (56,990). 
"The people here will come out to see 
a winner." says Falcons Owner Rankin 
Smith. “I think they’ll give us another 
couple of years to start winning." 

Presumably. Atlanta could have sat- 
isfied those fans right away had it picked 
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up an established pro football team the 
way it picked up the Braves in baseball 
and the Hawks in basketball. But it is 
somehow more fitting that football, 
which was already big time in Atlanta 
on the college level, has had to be as- 
similated slowly as a professional sport, 
as though the grooves had already been 
worn and needed retooling. 

Consider the situation from the view- 
point of the aforementioned Atlanta boy 
w ho learned about w inning football from 
broadcasts of the charmed Yellow Jack- 
ets. That boy is having to get used to a 
drastically new kind of coach, for one 
thing. Norb Hccker, the Falcons’ head 
coach from their first game in '66 through 
their third in '68, was skillful but per- 
haps not sufficiently superhuman or 
Lombardi-like. He never got a galvan- 
izing hold on his players and he blew 
the entire 1967 draft — not a single one 
of Atlanta's choices that year is still a 
Falcon or was ever a Falcon of value. 
Meeker's replacement. Van Brocklin. has 
said he wants to be the best coach in 
pro football, which presumably means 
better than St. Vincent. No Southern 
gentleman but a brusque Dutchman, Van 
Brocklin fired all his inherited assistant 
coaches last year after tacking a 2-9 rec- 
ord onto Hccker's 0-3. Since taking over 
he has also traded or waived 13 starting 
players, some of them good ones. This 
summer, in his first preseason camp with 
the Falcons. Van Brocklin has been 
tough and equitable and unusually sus- 
picious (he has the Falcons lock up their 
playbooks when not using them). Con- 
cerning the remarkable number of in- 
trasquad fistfights. he has said "good 
spirit." Van Brocklin's first head coach- 
ing job was with an earlier expansion 
club, the Minnesota Vikings, whom he 
commanded from their inception and 
led to an 8-5-1 record in their fourth 
year. This is the Falcons' fourth year, 
and they would like to beat the New Or- 
leans Saints and the Miami Dolphins 
to the distinction of being the first South- 
ern team to have a winning season. How- 
ever, Van Brocklin's effect on the local 
press and on the fans of the fired play- 
ers has been so abrasive that even if his 
toughness docs put the Falcons pretty 
close to the Vikings' schedule of devel- 
opment, he may prove to be too hard 
for Atlanta to absorb. 

Another new influence the Falcons 


have brought to Atlanta is represented 
most notably by their 6' 5”, 244-pound 
defensive end and last year's NFL De- 
fensive Rookie of the Year, Claude Hum- 
phrey of Tennessee State. Humphrey 
wants to be the next Deacon Jones or 
Willie Davis. With the possible exception 
of the Falcons' one established star. Line- 
backer Tommy Nobis, he has been the 
leading pugilist in camp this summer. 
In the dressing room he seems affable 
enough, but there is no doubt what mode 
he belongs to on the field. He is one 
big. bad man — and one of the most lust- 
ily cheered players. Last year Humphrey 
tackled Virgil Carter of the Bears and 
told him, "I'm going to be Rookie of the 
Year, not you." Humphrey also in- 
formed Johnny Unitas that he was going 
to run him out of the league. This year 
Van Brocklin has told him to shut up on 
the field. Also solid with the Atlanta fans 
are other black standouts such as Run- 
ning Backs Jim (Cannonball) Butler and 
Junior Coffey and Defensive Tackle 
Carlton Dabney. It has only been 14 
years since a great furor was raised over 
the idea of Georgia Tech playing in the 
Sugar Bowl against a team with a Negro 
player, and Southern Negro football 
stars almost never play in the SEC. But 
white Falcon fans, aside from those 
who once gave the term “Falcoons" a 
certain low currency, have been eager- 
ly receptive to the black speedsters and 
crunchers. 

But if pro football has in some sense 
broadened Atlanta racially, it has also 
raised a troublesome quarterback ques- 
tion. It happens that there is a Dodd- 
type quarterback living and working in 
Atlanta in the off season: Fran Tarken- 
ton, who starred at the University of 
Georgia. But even if the New York Gi- 
ants could be persuaded to give Tar- 
kenton up. Van Brocklin wouldn't be 
in the market for him. Van Brocklin had 
Tarkenton at Minnesota and didn’t like 
him: he abhors scrambling, prefers clas- 
sic drop-back passers such as he was him- 
self in his illustrious playing days. In 
1 966, when the tw o were still coexisting at 
Minnesota, Van Brocklin astoundingly 
benched Tarkenton against the Falcons 
and put in Bob Berry, an alumnus of Van 
Brocklin's alma mater (Oregon) and a 
cocky, orthodox quarterback in Van 
Brocklin's mold— only not nearly so 
good, as the Falcons would seem to have 


established by edging the Vikings that 
day 20-14. Tarkenton subsequently de- 
manded to be traded, and Van Brocklin 
soon quit the Vikings himself. 

Now the Dutchman is in charge of a 
team with two potential starting quar- 
terbacks — Berry and Randy Johnson, 
who has been with the Falcons since 
their first game in 1966. Atlanta beat 
Philadelphia 13 7 behind Berry in its 
first exhibition game this summer, then 
won a laugher for the first time in its his- 
tory. 34-16 over the Boston Patriots, 
with Johnson running the team. Against 
the Redskins. Johnson was intercepted 
twice and fumbled the ball away and 
Berry took over, throwing a touchdown 
pass to Jerry Simmons. It now looks 
like Berry will start and that Atlanta 
needs a better quarterback. 

But unlike the Great Speckled Bird, 
the Falcons are— however slightly— 
aboveground and Establishment, if not 
established, and if they can win some, 
Atlantans will doubtless forget all about 
the innocent old days when Dodd set 
the tone. end 
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archery Herman Weiskopf 


Just call him 


the Man with 


the Golden Aim 


S o much for Robin Hood. William 
Tell. Geronimo and those guys. The 
storied romance of the bow and arrow 
is one thing, but when all the best arch- 
ers assembled to shoot it out for the 
world title recently a lot of the glamour 
was gone and it turned out to be the 
sort of grimly serious contest that could 
shake the steadiest hand. A field of 155 
archers from 26 countries came to Penn- 
sylvania seeking the championship, and 
when it was all over, the winner — who 
had the sorest fingers in all sport -prob- 
ably felt more like a survivor. 

After four days of shooting, the new 
champion turned out to be tousled, hand- 
some Hardy Ward (SI, Aug. 1 1 ). a 19- 
year-old Texan who has been at it since 
he was 12 — and who now is the young- 
est ever to win the world target title. 

The pressures started right away at 
Valley Forge Stale Park: shooters had 
to average 8'/i points on each of 288 ar- 
rows. From the center of the target out- 
ward (archers never, but never, say 
bull's-eye), the rings are gold. red. blue, 
black and white— with scoring values 
ranging (tom 10 points down to one. 
On the first and third days of the con- 
test. archers must shoot 36 arrows each 
from 90 and 70 meters, and on the sec- 
ond and final days, 36 arrows from 50 
and 30 meters. 

Ward packed his S250 bow and se- 
lected arrows and rode 1 .450 miles from 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas to take on thcworld, 
bringing along a small cheering section 
that included his dad. one sister and 
one girl friend. First he pointed out he 
would rather not hear any of that old 
comedy routine about being a "straight 
arrow," please. The allusion was incor- 
rect anyway, he said, since an arrow is 
shot at roughly 125 mph and is any- 
thing but straight it bends two or three 
times before it hits home. All a matter 
of aerodynamics or — if one would per- 
mit the term- arrow dynamics. And with 
that, he settled down to work. 

This world championship may have 
proved that archery is now a sport for 
the youngest and strongest. It also 
proved, as in many sports, that Amer- 


icans tend to lead the field because they 
have the best, most modern equipment. 
Rven though archery started in the old 
world, it is hard to beat the science of 
the new'. From the start, Ward's tough- 
est competition did not come from de- 
fending titlist Ray Rogers. 32, of Mus- 
kogee. Okla., or 1967 runner-up Ian 
Dixon of England, also in his 30s. Sur- 
prisingly, neither was in serious conten- 
tion at Valley Forge. But close behind 
Ward from the beginning was John Wil- 
liams, a gangly 15-year-old 145-pounder 
from Crancsville, Pa. Midway into the 
tournament. Ward had shot 1,220 points 
— breaking his own single round-world 
championship mark by 41 points— and 


discovered that he was leading Williams 
by only 15 points. 

That sort of thing is enough to un- 
nerve the calmest archer, but Ward 
claims never to suffer from nerves. What 
does bother him is the agony of three ach- 
ing. swollen fingers on his right hand 
that pull the bowstring. Ward holds the 
string taut longer than anyone else in 
the game, until he is sure of his aim, 
and he is always a picture of concen- 
trated agony. 

On the third day Ward and Williams 
exchanged the lead four times until, final- 
ly, Ward managed a slim six-point edge 
after a dazzling display of shooting sev- 
en golds in nine attempts. It set the stage 
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for a final-day confrontation. With just 
15 arrows to go, Williams tied up the 
score. And then, with nine shots left, he 
took over a two-point lead. 

The closing moments, with 3.000 spec- 
tators standing by quietly, were dramat- 
ic. Ward settled down and shot five golds 
in six attempts. It put him out front 
again by three points, with just three ar- 
rows to go. Next to last arrow, he drew 
back, steadied— and released it too soon. 
The crowd groaned in sympathy, and 
everybody checked the score. A seven. 
Then Williams stepped up, getting a 10 
on his last shot. It put Ward in the un- 
comfortable position of needing at least 
an eight to become the world champion. 
He drew back and fired: a perfect 10- 
point gold. Final score was 2,42.1 to 
2,420. 

It was not until two days later that 
Harry Gilcrest, leader of the American 
team, revealed that Ward's win was even 
closer than the score had indicated. “On 
Ward's fourth arrow from the end," said 
Gilcrest, "the judge was getting ready 
to raise the red flag [indicating that Ward 
had taken longer than the allotted 2 Vi 
minutes to shoot three arrows]. He had 
been w arned twice about taking too long, 
and it was awfully close.” 

Ward agreed. "I kept an eye on the 
judge.” he said, "and one eye on the tar- 
get, because I knew they were watching 
me. I was within the limit on the shot, 
though— because I was at full draw when 
I glanced at the judge and saw him start 
to lift the flag. My aching fingers were 
screaming for me to let go. but my mind 
told me to hold on before I shot.” 

With the women archers, Canada's 
Dorothy Lidstone won the title, The 
American men won in team play, of 
course, and the women’s team cham- 
pionship went to Russia. When it was 
all over, everyone seemed agreed on one 
thing: it had been one of the tougher 
world tourneys. The humidity and heat 
were enough to stagger the entire field, 
and many of the spectators occasionally 
retreated to their parked cars, engines 
running and air conditioners turned on. 

And what do visiting archers do to 
relax between rounds? They watch Amer- 
ican television in their motel rooms, of 
course. And what do archers watch? 
Well, the Mongolians spent a great deal 
of time clicking the dials to find good, 
old cowboy movies. With reason. They 
wanted, one of them explained soberly, 
to root for the Indians. end 



OUR RICKERS CAN MOVE right quick when 
need be. But that’s not too often in Jack Daniel Hollow, 

You see, we pride ourselves on the time we take to 
make a batch of Jack Daniel’s. Every drop is seeped 
for days through ten feet of hard maple charcoal 
before aging. And this slow Tennessee process, 
called charcoal mellowing, gives ^ 
our whiskey its rareness and 
taste. Down through the 
years, we’ve learned that 
hurrying only harms good 
whiskey. And, so far as we’re 
concerned, it doesn't help 
people much either. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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tennis Bud Collins 


Davis Cup? Oh, get 
Stan Smith to take 
care of that chore 

Known primarily as a doubles man, California’s 22-year-old Smith 
won the national singles title in Boston last week to make it clear 
that at the moment there is no better player in the country 


A characteristic of Stan Smith, who last 
week beat his doubles partner Bob 
Lutz to win the USLTA men's singles 
title, is that he is courteous and helpful 
to everybody. He still indulges in that 
pass£ form of sportsmanship — giving 
away points when he thinks an official 
has ruled mistakenly against an oppo- 
nent. And last January, during the 
Davis Cup team's audience with Creigh- 
ton Abrams in Saigon. Smith sought to 
lighten the commanding general's bur- 
den with: "If you need an assistant 
around here, sir. I'll be available in a 
few months when I'm drafted." 

The commanding officer he w ill help 
most, however, is Donald Dell, captain 
of the U.S. Davis Cup team whose op- 
position does not quite rank with 
Abrams'. Dell has only Rumania to cope 
with in the Challenge Round next month 
in Cleveland, and it appears that Smith 
can handle the mission practically alone, 
needing only Lutz along to man half of 
the doubles court. 

Dell strode about Longwood Cricket 
Club in Boston last week looking as smug 
as a man who had rigged a tournament. 
Indeed the draw for the championships 
narrowed down just as he would have ar- 
ranged it. becoming a lodge meeting with 
four of his five men -ex-champ Arthur 
Ashe. Smith. Lutz and Charlie Pasarell 
in the semifinals. Pasarell had beaten 
1968 cup regular Clark Graebner in five 
sets to get there. Thus the tournament de- 
veloped into the best of all possible fam- 
ily brawls in helping Dell pick his lineup 
for Rumania. 

At a team meeting early in the week 
Dell told his players. "This tournament 


may mean more than Forest Hills [the 
U.S. Open] in making up my mind. There 
aren't any contract pros here [Laver, 
Newcombe ct al.\ and we’ll probably 
have quite a few head-to-head battles. 
The team could pick itself right here." 

Although he has had no more school- 
ing than Yale and Virginia law, Dell is 
quick enough to know that five won't 
go into two. He has five applicants for 
two singles jobs, and Smith, based on 
his victory, now becomes almost a cer- 
tainty. 

“I think there’s only one place open 
now,’’ sighed Ashe disconsolately Sat- 
urday when he became a former cham- 
pion by losing his five-set semifinal to 
Lutz, whom he beat on the same court 
in the title match a year ago. "Smith 
has to play singles and doubles now and 
the scramble for the other spot is be- 
tween Lutz, Graebner, Pasarell and me." 

He’s right, although it hardly seems 
likely that Dell would leave Ashe out. 
They are extremely close and Dell, an 
attorney, has been aiding Arthur in vari- 
ous business negotiations. "As a friend, 
not as an agent," answers Dell quickly 
to the charge of conflict or interest made 
by several USLTA officials. 

"It sure would feel funny if I were in 
the stands cheering," Ashe continued, 
"but, the way I’m playing, it could hap- 
pen. Still, it’s awhile away till Cleveland. 
Those are the three most important days 
of the year to me — September 19-20-21. 
If 1 can just get it together for Forest 
Hills I'll be all right. But the whip has 
gone out of my serve. I have to find it 
again.” 

Ashe needs to win a tournament, to 


rediscover the feeling and juice up his 
confidence. Troubled by an elbow in- 
jury, he is no longer the player he was. 
Over the 12 months since the last For- 
est Hills he has won only three tour- 
naments one in Las Vegas, a state title 
in Australia and the C'aribe Hilton in 
San Juan. Nothing significant. 

A full-house crowd of 5.000 stood to 
applaud Ashe and Lutz following their 
enthralling 3'/i-hour match, feeling as 
much remorse for Arthur as joy for Lutz. 
Many of these customers had watched 
the 1968 final when Ashe came back 
from 1 2 in sets to become the first Amer- 
ican winner in 13 years. Lutz had him 
down I ~2again. andagain Arthurslipped 
off the hook in the fourth set with won- 
drous backhands -nine of them for win- 
ners in one crucial deuce game. But this 
year he didn't have the finishing power. 

Nobody in the place, including Ashe, 
Lutz and Dell, believed that Arthur 
would fail in the fifth set. "He’s always 
played so damn well when he had to 
against me," said Lutz, who had never 
beaten Ashe. "I thought I had him oth- 
er times — but he got away. This will do 
a lot for me, realizing I can do it." 

“I've done a lot for a lot of guys this 
year," said Ashe, smiling faintly, "and 
that will make it harder for me, picking 
up their confidence.” 

Meanwhile, on the court next door. 
Smith should have lost to Charlie Pa- 
sarcll. Pasarell got as close to victory as 
two points, serving for the match at 
9-8 in the fifth. He had won the first 
two sets and was playing his finest ten- 
nis in two years. 

Smith, marvelously fit, remarkably ag- 
ile at 6'4’and 181 pounds, kept rust- 
ing. He charged the net incessantly and 
backpedaled surely to catch up with Pa- 
sarcH’s lobs, even knocked down enclo- 
sure fences to reach his angled volleys. 
Finally with a zinging forehand cross- 
court Smith broke through on a fifth 
match point against Pasarell’s serve to 
take it 15 13 in the fifth. 

The finals match between Smith and 
Lutz was anticlimactic. Smith never lost 
his service as he raced through his dou- 
bles partner 9-7, 6-3, 6-1. 

Performances like this are still some- 
what difficult for Smith’s teammates to 
fully understand and accept. Not that 
they don’t realize that Smith has ar- 
rived. He is National Indoor champion 
as well, has won four of his last six match- 
es w ith Ashe and beat Ashe and Graeb- 
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ner in succession to win the singles title 
at South Orange. N.J. Nevertheless they 
remember him until recently as a clum- 
sy kid they could all beat with no sweat. 

Lutz readily admits ducking Smith 
when they were teen-agers hanging 
around the Los Angeles Tennis Club. 
"There were so many better guys our 
age to play against six years ago. Stan 
was a waste of time." 

Perry Jones, the self-appointed game- 
keeper of tennis' Southern California 
spawning ground, used to say that if a 
boy hadn't shown championship qual- 
ities by age 15 forget it. Stanley Roger 
Smith in that age bracket couldn't even 
qualify as a Davis Cup ball boy. much 
less as an athlete who would help win 
the cup back for America six years 
later. 

"I applied to be a ball boy in 1963 
w hen the U.S. played Mexico at the L.A. 
club." Smith laughs. "I really thought 
it would be great to be on the same 


court with McKinley, Ralston and Osu- 
na. but I was turned down. The fellow 
in charge of the ball boys said I was 
too awkward and that I'd clomp around 
and bother the players. It took me a 
while to learn how to manage my si/e- 
13 feet." 

Smith attended the match as a spec- 
tator. and though he was far behind 
such contemporaries as Lutz and the 
other area prodigies, he had uncommon 
determination. A late bloomer by local 
standards. Stan quit the Pasadena High 
basketball team in his junior year to 
give all his free time to tennis. 

A year of hard work transformed 
Smith into National Junior Champion 
in 1964, the year that Gracbncr, Ashe 
and Pasarell were already on the Davis 
Cup squad as sparring partners for 
( buck McKinley and Denny Ralston 
and the last time the U.S. defended the 
Davis Cup. Yet he was far from smooth. 
He had merely a big serve and the de- 


sire to practice longer than anybody else. 

At Southern California, from which 
he graduated earlier this year. Smith was 
a member of Athletes in Action, an af- 
tiliate of the Campus Crusade for Christ, 
and he would discuss his faith (he's a 
Presbyterian) at student gatherings. 

He and Lut/ are Dr. Jckyll and Mr. 
Hyde combined as a doubles team. Lut/ 
prowls in search of action and Smith 
looks for a place to take a nap. "Lis- 
ten. I act up. too," insists Smith. "Some- 
times I sneak an after-dinner mint be- 
fore dinner." 

He likes to kid himself, and recalls 
the time when he decided against ever 
showing temper in tennis. "I was mad 
and whacked a ball hard against the 
fence. It bounced back right at me and 
I stepped on it inadvertently and sprained 
my ankle. I'm a little sharper on my 
feet now, but that cured me of out- 
bursts." 

Last year Rod Laver handled Smith 
promptly in straight sets at Wimbledon. 
This year a more complete Smith gave 
the world champ his hardest match, a 
live-setter at the conclusion of w hich La- 
ver had to play a miraculous game from 
0 40 to escape. "You feel like Stan’s 
serving from a tree at 900 miles per 
hour." says Laver. "He's on top of the 
net in one stride." 

"It took Bob Lut/. and me a while to 
get Donald [Dell] to stop thinking of 
us as strictly doubles players." says 
Smith. "Naturally I want to play in the 
most important ones the singles against 
Rumania. I really thought I had a chance 
to play singles when we took the cup 
from Australia. But doubles w as enough. 
That time." 

He did have a chance. "I was very 
tempted to use Stan instead of Graeb- 
ner," Dell admits "But I didn't want 
him to have to go three days. Now I re- 
alize what a horse he is. and he can 
play forever." 

As if Graebner. Ashe. Pasarell, Smith 
and Lut/ weren't concerned enough 
about their Davis Cup status, the cup 
itself sat on a pedestal at Longwood to 
remind them. Seldom seen in the L .S., 
normally held by Australia and stored 
in the vault of the Bank of New South 
Wales in Melbourne, the cup was tend- 
ed by only one guard round-the-clock. 
It wasn't even roped off or enclosed in 
a glass case. Perhaps the USLTA feels 
that with Stan Smith nearby, the cup is 
very safe. end 
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CONTIlfOEO 



7 always have been a hero-worship- 
er. Over the years this reflexive 
admiration has ranged across a 
broad spectrum of high achievers, from 
Jungle Jim to John L. Lewis, from Yuri 
Gagarin to Errol Flynn. Since most of 
my life has been in sport, however, the 
bulk of my heroes have been athletes or 
outdoorsmen. Thus, starting at age 7 with 
Dizzy Dean. I unabashedly worshiped, 
in order: Whizzer White, Joe DiMaggio, 
my four uncles all strong-handed, crag- 
gy-faced men who were masters of both 
the surf rod and the 12-gauge shotgun- 
Billy Conn and then Joe Louis, to whom 
I switched allegiance while the referee 
was still counting out Billy Conn. 

By the time I was 14 and capable of 
exercising a bit more constancy toward 
my idols, I settled upon one man whose 
image has been with me ever since as my 
resident symbol of high achievement and 
of the good life that so often goes with 
it. His name is Van Campcn Heilner. a 
gentle, patrician, enormously accom- 
plished outdoorsman who, in the eyes 
of the adolescent sportsman I was when 
I discovered him, had been everywhere 
and done everything worth doing with 
rod and gun. And with typewriter, too, 
for like most of Hcilncr's disciples, I orig- 
inally came to know him through his 
writings in outdoor magazines and the 
eight or 10 books of which he has been 
the author. 

My first encounter with Van Campen 
Heilner was in reading his book Our 
American dame Bird's. I came upon it 
the same way I discovered so much of 
the other literature of my boy hood: dur- 
ing a northeaster that was moaning 
around the screened porches and forc- 
ing trickles of windblown scud through 
the sashes of my family's hideous old 
shingled cottage on a New Jersey sand 
island called Beach Haven. 

Nowadays such storms are distin- 
guished by the title of Tropical Distur- 
bance and brought onstage with much 
ado on television about wind velocities 


and total dollar damage. But in those 
days they just happened as northeasters, 
wild, hackle-raising harbingers of sum- 
mer’s end. In the bigger storms chim- 
neys and even parts of roofs would be 
blown down, while the driven waves 
would surge past the pilings of the board- 
walk, rushing through valleys in the 
dunes to collect in salt ponds just be- 
yond the ocean-front street. If the wind 
let up a little, we would run out to swim 
in these storm lagoons before they could 
vanish down into the sand. Dripping 
and shivering, we would dive among the 
trapped schools of silver minnows or 
wade in the shallows to pick up starfish 
or dead dog sharks or even a piece of a 
schooner’s rail cast ashore by the tum- 
bling water. 

Most times we simply stayed indoors 
for the storm’s two- or three-day life, 
exploring and reading, practicing splices 
and fancy bends and hitches or carving 
driftwood into ship models and min- 
iature decoys before the canncl coal fire 
that hissed in the iron grate of the liv- 
ing room. Exploring was perhaps the 
richest of these pastimes, for, like most 
Victorian cottages, ours was a big. ram- 
bling place whose halls and rooms and 
alcoves were stuffed with the jetsam from 
scores of seasons gone and from people 
gone w ith those seasons. High on the left- 
hand wall of the entryway hung the var- 
nished. brooding remains of the black 
drum my Uncle Harry had caught in 
the surf in the year 1904. the rusted 5 0 
hook and brittle remnant of the gut sncll 
still hanging from the dorsal where it 
had been snagged. On the opposite wall, 
on either side of the racks for Uncle 
Harry' 's surf rods and those of his three 
brothers, were shelves cluttered with a 
scruffy collection of aged, stuffed game 
birds. Some of the birds' glass eyes were 
now missing or had been turned by the 
children to stare cross-eyed: and each 
bird was the collecting point for some 
bizarre kind of dust that gave my moth- 
er terrible hay fever. 

Mother never moved the birds, though 
her artist's eye found them esthctically 
revolting and they made her sinuses drip 
every time she walked past the shelves 
on a hot day. The thing was, she was 


very fond of her brothers. It made her 
sad to think that they were old and gone 
away, and 1 believe she kept those silly 
birds as a kind of symbol that the four 
boys w ould be home any day. And, truth- 
fully, the brothers did seem always to 
be somewhere in the house with us — in 
a scrap of Happy Hooligan comic page 
stuffed into a corner of the attic where 
they had sneaked off to smoke when 
they were young, in the rusted action of 
a 12-gauge Remington pump gun left 
in the cabinet in the gun room or right 
on the wall looking down with deep-set 
eyes from photographs. 

Besides loving them. Mother had al- 
ways been scared to death of all four. 
They had put those birds up there. Be- 
ing the baby sister to four young lions 
whose attention was drawn to her only 
when she talked too much or failed to 
properly bail out the sneak boxes (peo- 
ple around Barnegat Bay call duckboats 
"sneak boxes"). Mother was not inclined 
to risk any move that might incur their 
displeasure, even though they might be 
10.000 miles away or dead. She is still 
that way. I can catch her anytime. If I 
say "Kitty!" in a gruff voice, she will 
drop whatever she is doing as if it were 
a hot rock and look up at me in the small- 
est, quietest way, because Harry or 
Jimmy or Cecil or Phil has just barked 
at her again and she is scrooched down 
in the cockpit of the sneak box, bailing 
loyally and trying not to talk too much. 

So I don't even pretend to bark at 
her anymore, because it makes me sad, 
too. For the truth is that those four 
men like my one remaining hero — 
stayed with me for a long, long time. 
In fact, when I was young and in that 
house during the northeasters, in my 
mind I hunted and fished with the broth- 
ers. grow ing up as the fifth of them under 
the gentle hand of my grandfather, him- 
self the guiding sportsman for the clan. 
Together we stood with the surf swirl- 
ing around our hip boots as we played 
our metal squids in the bluefish runs, 
or talked softly in the blinds through 
the chill dawns and golden afternoons 
of waterfowling in the marshes. And 
sometimes, as I roamed the hallway be- 
tween the dour old drumfish and the cor- 
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roded remnants of hand-wound surf rods 
and the mol ting flock of cross-eyed birds, 

I knew that if I did everything just right, 
and thought just right and hoped just 
right, a sudden rush of wind from the 
storm would blow' open the front door, 
and there would be the brothers, wait- 
ing for me to join them in the marsh. 

Against that possibility 1 memorized 
the names of all the birds, because when 
the brothers showed up I did not want 
to seem like a dope who was too dumb 
to really hunt but might be asked along 
if he would just shut up and bail— like 
a girl or something. I got the names out 
of Our American Game Birds, a big red 
book full of color paintings and ink 
sketches by Lynn Bogue Hunt. It did 
not occur to me then to give much 
thought to the author, although I no- 
ticed that Colonel Theodore Roosevelt’s 
name was on the title page. And being 
dimly aware that my grandfather had 
been remotely associated with old T.R. 
himself on matters of conservation and 
the ROTC, I thought, of course, T.R. 
the younger had written the book and 
that it was, therefore, all kind of in the 
family. 

I studied each page with care. Scaup. 
Canvasback. Railbird. Scoter: ‘‘Amer- 
ican Scoter. Oidemia amcricana swain- 
son. Oidemia timer it ana swainson, in 
swainson and Richardson. Fauna Bor.- 
Amer., II. 1831 [1832], 450. (Hudson 
Bay, lat. 57° N.l. . . . Winters on the 
Atlantic coast from Maine and more 
rarely New found land to New Jersey — ” 
This was tough stuff to memorize, espe- 
cially because 1 had not the faintest idea 
what “Oidemia” or “Bor.-Amcr., II" 
meant, and nobody would tell me. When 
I showed the book to my mother she 
would say, my, yes, those were nice pic- 
tures, and they did look just like the 
birds in the hall, except some of the col- 
ors were wrong. This offended me. No 
wonder my uncles left her behind some- 
times. And when I asked my sister, who 
was very bright, being often festooned 
with scholarship medals from various 
schools, she would say, "Oh, everybody 
knows that” and run off to the kitchen 
to make fudge. I discovered later that 
it was she who had started the business 


of making the birds look cross-eyed. 

My special favorite in that slowly molt- 
ing clutch of stuffed creatures was by 
all odds the least attractive of the lot, 
the black brant: “Branta nigricans 
(Lawrence). . . . 1846 . . . (Egg Har- 
bor, N.J.).” Dark and dusty, he looked 
an unfortunate cross between an over- 
grown scaup and a poorly conceived 
Canada goose. Apparently the rest of my 
family considered him to be especially 


dismal, for he was pushed down to the 
very end of the shelf, where he sometimes 
fell off, suffering over the years a rather 
odd bend of the neck and the loss of one 
glass eye. Nevertheless. I liked him, and 
my sister knew it, for she would sneak by 
to fill the empty eye socket with some 
wretched female thing like a rhinestone 
button or one of those red, heart-shaped 
cinnamon candies. 

Two things kept me loyal to this home- 
liest of the birds. One was the fact that. 


as the game-bird book noted, the brant's 
first officially recorded sighting had been 
in Egg Harbor, N.J. —which was none 
other than the arm of Barnegat Bay that 
swung in not 400 yards behind our cot- 
tage. And half the places the author men- 
tioned as great brant-shooting country 
were in plain sight of our attic window. 
Second, the author seemed to write of the 
brant in terms that struck me as both 
thrilling and reassurirg: “Fifteen thou- 


sand birds or more stop off in Great Bay 
near Tuckerton, New Jersey. . . 
“Flocks that darkened the sun. . . .** "I 
belonged to a duck club that had its club- 
house on an island in the middle of Bar- 
negat Bay. . . And finally, “Brant 
come easily to the decoys and due to their 
peculiar habit of balling up [in flight! 
sometimes present a target that is difficult 
to miss. I have know n eight to ten brant 
to be killed w ith one shot as they sudden- 
ly bunched up over the decoys.” 

continued 
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Now there was my kind of bird — na- 
tive to my own heath, rich in numbers 
and spectacularly stupid. The latter point 
was critically important, for then as 
now I was a dreadful shot; and, being 
also rather thin and long-legged, I took 
poorly to the marathon sitting that 
most waterfowlers regularly endure upon 
the hard boards of their duck blinds. 
Thus any creature that came easily to 
decoys and balled up in flight so as to 
be hard to miss must indeed have been 
put on this earth for me. Just as clear- 
ly, the author of the book was my 
kind of man. and I set out to learn 
more about him. 

Closer study of the title page and fore- 
word of the game-bird book revealed 
that Colonel Roosevelt was not really 
the author of the book but only of the 
foreword. In that foreword Roosevelt 
warmly praised the true author. Van 
Campen Heilner, as being not only a su- 
perb writer but a "thorough-going 
sportsman” and a "thorough-going nat- 
uralist.” Roosevelt also mentioned that 
the book had been first conceived as 
they sat together in a duck blind. I could 
feel a new hero coming on . 

The final establishment of Heilner in 
that role occurred almost immediately 
thereafter, when I went to put back the 
book in its proper place in the cottage 
library . In the slot next to the one for 
Our American Game Birds was Salt Wa- 
ter Fishing, also by Van Campen Heil- 
ner, (Houses whose ruling adults have 
spent their lives in law research tend to 
have meticulously well-ordered book- 
shelves.) The preface of the new book 
was simply awesome, for it ended this 
way: "Van Campen Heilner is a fine 
sportsman and a beautiful duck-shot 
as well as an old-timer in fishing. He 
has much to teach and he is always 
learning. I do not know anything bet- 
ter to say. . . .” It was signed Ernest 
Hemingway . 

I read every word of the book, and I 
found a particular passage, related to a 
painting by W. Goadby Lawrence, that 
stayed w ith me ever since, because it cap- 
tured so much of what I have always 
felt. Thecolor plate showed a man stand- 
ing in a sneak box exactly like mine, hold- 


ing a slim rod like the ones in the cor- 
ner of the hall, his other hand swinging 
a long-handled net toward a splash in 
the water. It was sunset, and he was 
weakfishing in a tidal marsh that must 
have been a part of Mordecai Island at 
the southerly corner of Little Egg Har- 
bor. Overhead, two birds that I thought 
to be brant were climbing toward a col- 
ored cloud. The title of the painting was 
September in the Marshes, and near it 
were these words: "Already the marshes 
are full of ducks, and you can hear the 
whisper of w ings passing overhead. You 
have had your supper, and you take 
your sneak box and row up one of the 
tiny thoroughfares that meander in ser- 
pentine fashion through the marshes. 

. . . There is a northwester blowing up. 
The stars gleam like diamonds in the 
clean autumn air. Way off in the di- 
rection of the inlet you can hear the mel- 
ancholy bong of the bell buoy. The wind 
sighs and rustles through the marsh 
grass. . . 

When I was finished with the book l 
went out to borrow or buy anything 
else of Heilner’s I could find, and I dis- 
covered a rich lode that included Be- 
neath the Southern Cross. Adventures in 
Angling, The Call of the Surf and A Book 
of Duck Shooting. I devoured all, shar- 
ing each adventure, relishing each pho- 
tograph- of stunting sailfish, sharks with 
enormous teeth, strings of fat birds and 
a slim, teen-aged Heilner walking the 
beaches of Long Key in the company 
of that master pioneer of saltwater 
sportsmen. Zane Grey himself. 

As I absorbed all this, it gradually 
came to me that if, like Heilner, you 
could have shot geese in the wild chan- 
nels of Tierra del Fuego and hunted the 
marshes of the Carolinas or the tundra 
along James Bay, or if you could have 
fished for marlin or broadbill or striper 
or weakfish wherever they might be and 
then written about it both elegantly and 
profitably, there would be nothing much 
more worth doing. 

Twenty-five years later I still tended 
to think so. In fact, I was earnestly try- 
ing to do so, having retained a sufficient 
passion for hunting, fishing and faraway 
places to have become outdoor editor 


for Sports Illustrated. As one conse- 
quence of this position, I had substan- 
tially reduced the distance in life be- 
tween myself and my outdoor hero. At 
least superficially the distance had been 
reduced, thanks to correspondence be- 
tween Heilner and me on outdoor mat- 
ters and by the exchange of several manu- 
scripts. Twice I had even spoken with 
him on the phone, attempting through 
the familiar "Hello, Van” that I un- 
derstood his friends always used to ap- 
pear very much at ease in my tradings 
with him— though, truth to tell, the small 
boy in me felt no more at ease saying 
"Hello, Van" than it had saying "Hel- 
lo. Champ" to Archie Moore or "Hi, 
Bus" to the superb yachtsman. Bus Mos- 
bacher, while on other assignments. 

Then one late September day the of- 
fice phone rang. I was very busy and 
gave that mannerless "Yeah?" that New 
York people save forbad mornings when 
their secretaries arc sick. The voice at 
the other end. steady and decidedly cul- 
tured. was Heilner’s. Beneath his St. 
Grottlesex modulations was the twang 
that permanently afflicts anyone w ho has 
spent long periods of time around the 
boat docks of South Jersey. Van was 
going brant shooting on an island near 
Tuckerton, N.J., and what would I think 
about coming along? 

The edifice of my business life fell in 
instant ruin. 

Fifteen thousand birds or more stop 
off in Great Bay near Tuckerton, New 
Jersey. 

"Actually I'm down here now," said 
the telephone voice, "at the grocery 
store. We just came over from the club. 
Could you be here Friday?” 

. . . that had its clubhouse on an is- 
land in the middle of Barnegat Bay. 

"About 6. if you can make it. It’s 
clear and warm, but there are plenty of 
birds.” 

/ have known eight to ten brant to be 
killed with one shot. 

I was in Tuckerton precisely at 6. Now, 
heroes in the flesh, as you may know, 
are almost invariably disappointing, I 
once saw Stan Musial walking through 
Penn Station in New York, and in his 
street clothes I thought he looked rath- 

eontinued 
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The Legend of 100 Pipers 

There's a legend 
that says you hear 
one Piper playing when 
you sip a good Scotch. 

Two Pipers, if the 
Scotch is smooth. 

Maybe five or six. 
if it’s mellow. 
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But only when you 
sip a truly great, great 
Scotch will you ever hear 
one hundred Pipers. 

So goes the legend. 

Seagram captured this 
legend in a bottle and 
called it 100 Pipers. 

Which tells you 
something about the 
taste of our Scotch. 






Seagram’s 100 Pipers Scotch. 
Taste that matches legend. 

Every drop bottled in Scotland at 86 Proof. Blended 
Scotch Wmsky. Imported by Seagram Distillers Co.. N.Y.C. 
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er slight and pale and kind of stooped 
over. But in fairness to Musial I should 
add that any reality would have looked 
slight and pale and stooped over next 
to the 9-foot bronze image in a St. Lou- 
is uniform who had strode through my 
early Musial fantasies. A more apt il- 
lustration might be the Lone Ranger, 
or rather the Lone Ranger as reincar- 
nated and occasionally sent on tour in 
the late 1930s by the movie people or 
by his radio sponsor, Silvercup, "the 
world's finest bread.” Of all the pasty- 
faced, laundered, starched, soft-handed 
fops, that Lone Ranger had to be the 
worst. In fact, one day after we had 
lined up outside the Egyptian Theater 
in Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. to see him, Jimmy 
Dick Holt (a Beach Haven crony) told 
me if it weren’t for the William Tell Over- 
ture he would quit listening to the Lone 
Ranger altogether. 

But Van was perfect: white-haired and 
soft-spoken like my grandfather, broad 
and strong-handed and deeply tanned 
like my uncles. His rust-colored hunting 
clothes, disappearing down into the 
knee-high folds of unbuckled Top-sider 
hip boots, fitted him in that trim but 
faintly rumpled way that real outdoors- 
men's clothes always fit. He caught my 
duffle as I tossed it down, handed my 
gun case carefully into the far seat and 
turned up the boat's engine in a slow 
swing away from the dock as soon as 1 
had both feet on the cockpit floor. 

Neither of us tried to talk over the 
boat's engine after the first hello. And 
as we motored easily across the thor- 
oughfare and into an estuary through 
the brown marsh grass, 1 turned my face 
from the wind. There, far across the dark- 
ening waters of Barnegat Bay, was the 
cupolaed outline of the Beach Haven 
water tower. A little more to the north 
was the chimney of the menhaden re- 
ducing plant, now abandoned, which 
Uncle Harry had used as his landmark 
the time he had taken me fishing for 
croaker and weakfish when I was quite 
little. Onshore to the west, the red warn- 
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ing lights atop the Tuckcrton wireless 
towers, visible each night from my bed- 
room window when I was a boy, had 
begun to glow. And behind the towers 
the last color was fading from the sun- 
set. It was September in the marshes. 

Although Van himself was a perfect 
image, there is no such thing as total fidel- 
ity in this world, especially to one's fan- 
tasies. Thus, after we had settled at the 
club. Van explained that though the 
shooting indeed promised to be quite 
good, decades of market hunting and 
the disappearance of the cclgrass dur- 
ing the 1920s and '30s had drastically 
reduced the (lights. Tomorrow we might 
see (lights of 60 and perhaps even a hun- 
dred birds, but no 15.000 would darken 
the sun. At dinner I experienced an- 
other mild disillusionment. Various writ- 
ings, including Van's, had described the 
brant as "succulent." "fat." the "ten- 
derest of waterfowl," "much prized by 
gourmets." When we sat down to eat, 
the guide, whose name 1 believe was 
Tommy, brought in a steaming brown 
bird for each of us, proudly mentioning 
that these plump brant had been soaked 
for 12 hours in a baking-soda solution, 
then stuffed with chopped raw potatoes 
and apples and allowed to sit for an- 
other 18 hours and finally smeared with 
orange marmalade before roasting all 
to draw out what he called the little 
extra much of marsh flavoring. 

Van took a bite and pronounced the 
meat matchless. I took a bite and in- 
stantly agreed out loud. Never, I 
thought while getting down the remain- 
der with all possible speed, had I found 
a more perfect match in flavor for the 
rich, full effluvium of a mud flat at low 
tide. But after a good deal of Burgundy, 
followed by several Scotch nightcaps, I 
concluded that my own taste buds, rust- 
ed from the uses of the city, had played 
me false. Brant was really very good. 

Next morning, to my enormous re- 
lief. Van did not wake me until nearly 
8. All other waterfowling expeditions I 
had been on commenced at something 
like quarter to 5 in horizontally moving 
sleet. I have never been a morning per- 
son or a sleet person but, driven by the 

continued 


Is there really a player named Peaches Bartko- 
wicz and does she have a sister named Plums? 
Can you learn ro play ccnnis at the age of 45? 
Are American players in favor of boycotting 
South Africa in the Davis Cup? 

Where can you go for a tennis vacation? 

Can vou become a champion if you start to 
play at the age of 30? 

How do you go about entering a tournament? 
What arc the differences between grass, clay 
and cement? 

What man and what woman won the 1969 
U S. Amateur Championships? 

Is it wrong to atguc witli yuut opponent on 
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old Beach Haven compulsions. I had al- 
ways launched myself out of bed first 
thing to help make coffee and load the 
boats. That reflex, however, amounted 
to nothing more than conspicuous good 
camperism. and I had secretly yearned 
to be back in the sack. Thus 7:45 on a 
bright, windless 50° September morning 
was pure bliss. 

"Plenty of time," Van said. "Brant 
feed on the turn of the tide, and we've 
over an hour." 

I took it all. had an extra mug of cof- 
fee and climbed into the already loaded 
boat. The guide dropped us off at a pit 
blind a yard or two from the edge of a 
marsh island, moored the launch at the 
dock of another menhaden plant half a 
mile away and sculled a sneak box be- 
hind a neighboring clump of island. Then 
we settled down to wait. 

By noon my bottom was very numb. 
During the long interim. Van talked in 
a kind of deep, resonant voice that 
ranged over a great reservoir of anec- 
dotal material. Thank heaven for that, 
for at 3:30 p.m. the birds had still not 
come. My legs had gone entirely to sleep. 
The tide was getting ready to turn again, 
and I had a vague feeling that another 
small portion of my secret life was be- 
ing eroded. Then the birds came. 

"Look," said Van, and nudged me. 


turning his head only the slightest frac- 
tion to the east. There, out toward Beach 
Haven, a low, broken line of what looked 
like smoke from a marsh fire was sweep- 
ing and undulating across the water. 1 
started to get up for a better look, but 
Van’s hand held me down. We waited 
very still while the birds flew along, about 
70 of them, alternately balling up and 
then lengthening out in wavering lines. 
As we sat, heads and shoulders bent for- 
ward so as to present no silhouette, the 
sharp smell of Hoppe's No. 9 Solvent 
rose strongly from the guns in our laps. 
Suddenly the birds wheeled and came 
straight to the water before our blind. 

Brant come easily to the decoys. 

Landing, they began to bob and swim 
slowly among our decoys. "All right." 
Van whispered. 1 was transfixed. 

He poked me and said, just as softly. 
"Go ahead." 

I was still in a trance, one foot in 
the Beach Haven hallway and less 
than half of me in the Tuckerton 
marsh on this real September. “For 
heaven's sake, get up and shoot," said 
Heilner, aloud. Several birds hitched 
their wings, but remained in the clas- 
sic attitude of sitting ducks, which it 
is considered very poor form to shoot. 
I jumped up and, according to cus- 
tom, the brant should then have taken 


flight. However, these brant did not, 
and in sheer confusion I shot two 
birds that may well have had flight on 
their minds but could not charitably 
have been described as in the air. 

"Splendid. Right on the rise," said 
Heilner quickly, generating a genteel lie 
designed to blot out my blunder. I want- 
ed with all my soul to believe the brant 
had indeed been flying, but I could not 
help noticing that as the lie drifted away 
with the faint smoke of my gun the blind 
fell markedly silent, while the guide, es- 
chewing the congratulations usual to the 
felling of the first birds, sculled out to 
retrieve the floating corpses. 

To my mild surprise, the rest of the 
flight flared off only a short way. and in a 
few minutes the same birds w heeled again 
toward our set. this time coming low and 
straight from the front. They coasted 
over the decoys, right toward us. 

“Up!" said Van. 

We stood, and the birds bunched as 
if they had flown into a funnel. For a 
long moment the whole flight hung di- 
rectly over us, gabbling, croaking and, 
to my wild eye. in every way darkening 
the sun. 

Due to their peculiar habit of bat I inn 
up they sometimes present a target that 
is difficult to miss. / have known eight to 
ten to be killed. . . . 



iddy with the shades of September 
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And I have known none. Cool and 
gracious even now, Heilner said evenly, 
“Take your shot.” I took all three, my 
gun being a borrowed automatic. Some- 
how every single one of those hundreds 
of lead pellets went rushing through the 
solid, overhanging cloud of birds with- 
out disturbing a feather. This was an ex- 
traordinary piece of shooting that may 
not soon be equaled. Surely it will nev- 
er be equaled by another alumnus of 
the weathered cottage in Beach Haven. 

At almost the same instant I was aware 
of two shots to my immediate right. And 
when I pulled myself together there were 
two birds on the water. No. three. Two 
dead ones and one wounded, which Heil- 
ncr finished off right away. "Nice shoot- 
ing,” he said, without the slightest trace 
of irony. “One for each and one for the 
pot. I missed my second; matter of fact, 

I think that down one swimming off 
was yours.” 

One more flight came in just before 
dusk, and this time I really did hit a fly- 
ing bird. Between that joyful feat and 
another intervening hour of hypnotic 
talk by Heilner, with the lowering sun 
turning the marsh to a luminous russet 
shade, I gradually lost my mortification 
and became invaded with a happy, gid- 
dy kind of fatigue. When it was not yet 
too dark to see the channel, the guide 
came over to pick us up in the mo- 
torboat, and we went back to the club- 
house for a dinner which, to my relief, 
featured stuffed veal. 

After supper I leilner suggested we take 
a walk along one of the tiny thorough- 
fares that meandered through the marsh 
behind the clubhouse. It was a lovely 
clear night, with the wind blowing gent- 
ly from the northwest. Above us the 
stars gleamed in the clean autumn air. 
It was too far to the inlet to hear the 
bell buoy, but as we stood on a point 
of land, the high tide washing fresh salt 
over the flats, we could hear the wind 
sighing through the marsh grass. And 
for one quick moment I thought I heard 
the whisper of wings passing overhead. 
It had been a perfect September in the 
marshes, a real September. And tomor- 
row it would be October, for me and 
for the last of my heroes. PT1 (~J 
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To anyone who 
has ever 
driven a car 


Somebody wants to change your world. 

He’s one of the new breed of social 
critics on the scene today. 

Intelligent, well-intentioned, he wants 
to do a little tinkering with the economy. 

Oh, he admits our free choice economy has produced 
a lot for us. In fact, that’s his problem. He thinks maybe it’s 
produced too much. 

He thinks there are too man y brands competing in the 
marketplace. He thinks Mrs. Smith is confused by 
too much free choice. 

His solution? Make both free competition and free choice a 
little less free. Let the government restrict the number of 
brands on the market-brands of just about anything, 
presumably, from cars to cigarets to mouthwashes. And 
standardize their design and contents with grade labels. 

You know, it’s too bad somebody didn't think of that 
about 40 years ago. Then we’d all still be driving Model A’s. 

And that was a fun car. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Ken Holtzman was bom and raised in St. 
Louis (2-4) (page 14), and until five years 
ago was a Cardinals fan. Last week, though, 
he was the only starting pitcher able to pre- 
vent his old favorites from gaining ground 
on Chicago (3-4). The 23-year-old lefthand- 
er, who became an instant Cub rooter when 
Chicago signed him out of the University 
of Illinois for S65.000, was a double winner 
for the Eastern Division leaders, and one 
of his victories was a no-hitter. In leaving 
the Braves hitless, Holtzman surprisingly 
had no strikeouts while walking three. Since 
coming to the majors in 1965. he has used 
his excellent fastball to average five strike- 
outs a game. In his big win last week, the 
Cubs' defense, best in the league, made the 
outs for him, and Lcftfielder Billy Williams, 
Shortstop Don Kessingcr and Second Base- 
man Glenn Beckert all turned in fine plays. 
Pittsburgh (7-0) also moved into position 
for a shot at the top. Trailing by 1 3 Vi games 
only two weeks ago. the Pirates, paced by 
Bob Vcale's four-hit shutout and the hit- 
ting of Catcher Manny Sanguillcn (.375), 
came from behind to win five times and 
closed within 8Vi games of first place. New 
York (5-1) was also moving on the Cubs. 
The second-place Mets shaved their deficit 
to five games as Gary Gentry, Tug Mc- 
Graw and Jim McAndrcw combined to win 
two games and hold the Giants scoreless 
for 23 straight innings. Then the Mets' bat- 
ters took over, with Cleon Jones hitting .444 
for the week to lift his season's average to 
.353 and Ron Swoboda coming off the bench 
to start four games and drive in eight runs. 
The victims of the Mets' latest surge were 
the old New York teams, the Giants and 
Dodgers. By taking five of six from them, 
the Mets ran their season's record against 


the former New Yorkers to 1 1-1 at Shea Sta- 
dium. And their attendance for the season 
was only 67,000 less than the Giants and 
the Dodgers combined. "Go in and get the 
Lowenbrau," Philadelphia (4-2) Manager 
George Myatt told the press. Myatt is a gra- 
cious host after Phillies victories, and lately 
he has been a regular partygiver. Three un- 
heralded players, 26-ycar-old Jerry Johnson. 
23-ycar-old Rick Wise and 22-year-old Lar- 
ry Hisle. have helped the Phils right them- 
selves since Myatt took over three weeks 
ago. Last week Johnson stopped the Dodg- 
ers 2-1, and the next day Wise bettered 
that by pitching his second straight shut- 
out. Centerfielder Hisle, who averaged .409. 
helped Wise to the victory with his 20th 
homer of the season. They call it Expo- 
mania in Montreal (1-6), and rightly so. 
Even though the Expos continue to lose, 
often one-sidedly, the fans keep pouring into 
tiny Jarry Park. Attendance passed the mil- 
lion mark last week. And Expo rooters 
still seem willing to cheer anything their 
team docs even after 89 losses in 1 28 games. 
Manager Gene Mauch received a standing 
ovation from a near-capacity crowd after 
it was announced that his contract had been 
extended for two years. The loudest roars 
were for Claude Raymond, one of very 
few Canadians in the majors, whom the 
Expos picked up last week from the 
Braves. Raymond, who has hardly been 
the object of hero worship during his seven- 
year career as a relief pitcher in Milwaukee. 
Houston and Atlanta, was an instant suc- 
cess in Montreal where he received pro- 
longed applause before he threw his first 
pitch. Mauch obviously intends to give the 
Expo fans what they want to sec. By week's 
end, Raymond had appeared in six games, al- 
lowing four runs in 8 l s innings. The West- 


ern Division race continued to be one of 
the tightest ever with five teams bunched 
within 21/2 games of first place. San Fran- 
cisco (5-2) drove from 3 Vi games out in- 
to first by half a game with a five-game 
win streak. Bobby Bonds and Willie Mc- 
Covey hit two home runs each to overcome 
shaky Giant pitching in the first two vic- 
tories. then spot starters Mike McCormick 
and Ray Sadccki pul a six-hitter and three- 
hitter back to back. Atlanta (4-2) was also 
on the upswing, even though the Braves’ hit- 
ting was still inexplicably below par (.179 
for the week ). The pitchers allowed only 12 
runs with Jim Britton, who threw a four- 
hitter. and Phil Niekro, who threw a five- 
hitter, winning a pair of 3-1 games. Jim 
Bunning. making his first appearance for 
Los Angeles (2-4), pitched a shutout, and 
Bill Sudakis backed him with a home run 
to help the Dodgers stay near the top in 
the West. Houston (2-4) fell from third to 
fifth but was only 2 Vi behind as Larry Dier- 
ker pitched his 16th win and Jesus Alou 
gave him all the support he needed with 
three RBIs. For Dierker, who has been cred- 
ited with three of the Astros' last four wins, 
the victory demanded a change in perspective 
now that his team is a pennant contender. 
"Before the season, if somebody had said l 
was going to be 16-9 with a 2.54 earned run 
average. I'd have said that was a hcckuva 
year," he said. "Now I'm a little more greedy 
and I want a few more. Before it was almost 
impossible to win 20 games with the Astros 
because we didn’t have a good enough team. 
Nowwcdo." Cincinnati ( 2-6> lost itsdivision 
lead as the usually hard-hitting Reds aver- 
aged just .226. The team's top slugger, Lee 
May. who began the week at .298 with 87 
RBIs and 32 home runs, turned out to be its 
top slumper as he hit .065. Except when Joe 
continued 


HIGHLIGHT 

Around the bars during spring training, the report- 
ers and expert fans who go to Florida to watch the 
teams shape up agreed almost unanimously on one 
thing Detroit's Denny McLain would be lucky to 
win, say, 16 games this year- McLain had won 31 
in 1968, but the logical evidence against anything 
approaching that figure seemed obvious. Denny 
pitched a grueling 336 innings last season and then 
came up with a sore arm for the World Series. In 
the winter there had been no time for rest between 
his nightclub appearances as an organist and his 
fly ing lessons. Besides, the argumeni went, he had 
won many of his games because his team scored 
more for him than for any other pitcher. Four times 
last year McLain was pulled from games only to 
win them in the clubhouse as his team pushed over 


the go-ahead run in the inning in which he left. The 
Tigers have not hit nearly as strongly for their 25- 
ycar-old ace this year but, by last week, McLain 
had struck out all the logicians. Wilh a 3-1, seven- 
hit victory over the Angels, he became the year's 
first 20-gamc winner (20-6) and solidly established 
himself as baseball's toughest pitcher. "I had to 
win 20 this year to prove last season was no fluke." 
he said. McLain has an outside chance ai another 30- 
victory season if he chooses to try for it. Manager 
Mayo Smith figures Denny has just nine starts left, 
but the pitcher disagrees. "Hmm. there arc 5 Vi weeks 
left," he said. "That means I could make about 14 
more starts. No, sir. I'm not interested in 14 more 
starts. My pitching arm’s not sore, just tired, very 
tired." Now. that is logical for a weary man who 
has had no rest in 18 months and has already pitched 
261 innings this year. 
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YESTERDAY 


Hunting the Musk-Ox in Style 

Even Eskimos preferred to wait for summertime to get their musk-ox, but 
one elegant fox hunter from Boston liked his on ice by MARY EVANS 


The hottest days of summer are per- 
• haps the best time to contemplate 
the single-minded stubbornness of young 
Casper Whitney. Certainly no one in 
his right mind would want to pick a 
chilly day in winter to read about how 
Casper, a 32-year-old Bostonian just 
gaining a journalistic name for himself 
with some elegant pieces on fox hunt- 
ing in Harper's magazine, went after 
musk-oxen on snowshoes across the 
world’s coldest and most desolate coun- 
try in the dead of winter. 

A century ago Canada’s northwest 
Barren Grounds seemed so inhospitable 
that even the Eskimo avoided them, and 
any Indian that wanted a musk-ox pre- 
ferred to wait until summer to go after 
it. But at 32 Whitney was above all a styl- 
ist. He believed that sporting adventure 
should be undertaken without stint or 
smallness and so, having decided to take 
up snowshoeing, he cast about for a 
goal sufficiently difficult to make it 
worthwhile. The pursuit, in dead win- 
ter, of the musk-ox — which Casper called 
the most inaccessible game animal on 
earth — seemed an obvious choice. Thus 
it was that in the winter of 1 894-95, Cas- 
per Whitney, the prime chronicler of 
American country-club sport, set out on 
snowshoes across nearly 3,000 miles of 
frozen desolation. 

For six months Casper and his relays 
of Indian companions, prodded to ac- 
company him on this unheard-of jaunt 
by appeals to their pride and their purse, 
suffered in the name of manly fun con- 
ditions that would have made any faint- 
ly reasonable person resign himself grate- 
fully to becoming a permanent icicle. 

Whitney’s excuse for all this misery 
was that he wanted his “untamed spirit 
to play at monarch of all he surveyed,’’ 
though as it worked out most of the 
time the snowstorms were so thick and 
his eyebrows so caked with ice that this 
doughty adventurer couldn’t survey 
much of anything. 

Whitney went as far as he could by 
rail, to Edmonton. Then he persuaded 
someone to drive him and his supplies 
by sleigh 175 miles north to Lac la 
Bichc. Here he faced his first real hard- 
ship: the necessity of sleeping in the dirty 
cabin of a bachelor schoolmaster. Whit- 
ney had such an aversion to unclean 
quarters that later he often chose to 
( spend the night outside curled up in a 
blizzard rather than brave an overcrowd- 
ed, smelly cabin. Lac la Bichc was the 


frontier. From there it was about 600 
miles north to Great Slave Lake, where 
the Barren Grounds began. Whitney and 
his American companion, an artist 
named Arthur Hcming, needed dog 
teams to carry their supplies, but no 
one thought dogs could survive the trip 
under winter conditions. Even guides 
suddenly became scarce. 

Finally, however, a party was some- 
how put together, and the expedition 
set out on a glorious bright day with 
the temperature soaring to 20° below 
zero. Soon it began to snow. Everyone 
kept falling down, and Heming fell so 
hard into one gully that he damaged 
his kidneys and had to be sent back 
with the only guide in the party able to 
speak English. 

Whitney pushed on, led by a stout- 
hearted young Indian who spoke only 
Crcc. There was not enough fish for 
the dogs. The snow was so deep and 
soft that even with their snowshoes the 
humans sank in up to their knees. At 
night the temperature dropped to 54° 
below. 

Still, they managed to keep going at 
better than six miles or so an hour. Re- 
alizing that the cold would be much 
worse farther north. Whitney forced him- 
self to use only half his bedding. After 
a few nights, exhaustion overcame his 
chilliness, and he learned to sleep with 
very little covering. So much snow fell 
all the time that in order to feel out the 
trail he had to take his snowshoes off 
and grope for miles with his feet, which 
led to a badly sprained ankle. From the 
strain of continually running on snow- 
shoes he developed leg cramps so se- 
vere that he sometimes had to drag him- 
self along on his elbows. Even the In- 
dians were too exhausted to do any- 
thing but silently hope he would (or, 
perhaps, would not) be able to make it. 
Many of them were stumbling along in 
pain from severe snow blindness. 

Perhaps it is understandable that 


Whitney kept his own spirits warm by 
thinking dire thoughts about his Indian 
companions. In his testy opinion they 
were uncivilized, coldhearted and brutal. 
When he did admit an Indian virtue, he 
did it grudgingly. All of the Indians 
shared with complete unselfishness ev- 
ery scrap of their scarce food. But, wrote 
Casper, “It is so the world over. Those 
that have least to give, give of their lit- 
tle the more spontaneously." Not being 
a savage and thus used to deprivation, 
Whitney by his own admission later on 
nearly choked an Indian companion to 
force him to give up a piece of musk-ox 
intestine that Whitney thought belonged 
to himself. 

After about two months’ snowshoeing, 
Whitney and his party reached Great 
Slave Lake, which marked the southern 
edge of the Barren Grounds. Tostrength- 
cn his legs against another attack of 
cramps with possibly fatal results, Whit- 
ney spent two weeks running 15 miles 
every day. Quieter moments he spent 
collecting his gear, which included very 
little food — they would, he decided, have 
to live olf whatever they could hunt— and 
as much wood as they could carry. 

To the local people Whitney’s plan 
to continue north into the Barren 
Grounds during the worst season seemed 
suicidal. When he and his group actu- 
ally started out, there was a gamut of sol- 
emn, funereal handshaking, and every- 
one sending them off seemed very de- 
pressed. The first few nights out were 
spent in the shelter of an Indian set- 
tlement, where there was no meat and 
the people were mourning one of their 
hunters found frozen near his traps. 
Whitney thought anything would be bet- 
ter than that suffering village — until he 
had his first view of the Barren Grounds. 
“I thought," he wrote of his first view 
of it, “as I stood and gazed into that tree- 
less waste, if death marked my venture 
it would not be a hard country to leave." 

Whitney’s spirits may have faltered, 

continued 
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but his actions never wavered. On they 
pressed, going as far each day (usu- 
ally 40 miles) as they could, because each 
night's camp meant that much less wood, 
and Whitney was trying to reach the 
Arctic Ocean if possible. Some days 
the Indians refused to go on. Not being 
magazine writers they saw no reason to 
press forward when it was 67° below 
zero and snowing. Even without more 
than a token lire, a tepee gave sonic shel- 
ter. and the Indians preferred to stay in 
it. Whitney fretted; he wanted to lind 
the elusive musk-ox when its fur was 
thickest and bring back some splendid 
heads. While his scouts went snow blind, 
lost their way and were only by chance 
found again. Whitney sang and whistled 
all the time to distract those in the main 
party or. as he said, "to shame the In- 
dians from showing failing courage." At 
last, about 50 miles south of the Arctic 
Ocean, the young Bostonian decided he 
and his hunters had killed enough prime 
musk-oxen to satisfy his yen. Their fuel 
was running out. the Indians were no 
longer susceptible to bribes and Whitney 
himself was ready to turn around and 
start back south. 

It was by then April 5. but still so 
cold that on the return trip to the Land 
of Little Sticks and Great Slave Lake 
the thermometer broke and the dogs be- 
gan to freeze in their harnesses. There 
was not enough fuel left to thaw food 
or even frozen beards. The chief guide 
and another Indian got lost without a 
blanket or a scrap of food between them. 
Whitney made no attempt to lind them. 
"It would." he said, "have been too dan- 
gerous even to try." Somehow the lost 
Indians survived and found their way 
back to the group. Soon afterward the 
party reached the woods and Whitney 
heard a bird; it was the first he had 
heard for four months. 

The journey was almost over. The dogs 
had survived, though just. So had all 
the Indians. Whitney had bagged his 
musk-ox and had proved that fora brave 
man it was possible to snowshoe across 
the Barren Grounds in the worst pos- 
sible time of year. Back he went to New 
York, where in time he became editor 
of Outing Magazine and wrote a num- 
ber of sporting and travel books, one 
of which was called, On Snow Shoes to 
the Barren G rot t nils. 

There is no record that the Indians 
of Lac la Biche were among his en- 
thusiastic readers. end 
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Nickro threw a 1 0, six-hit shutout, San Di- 
ego (2-4) pitchers allowed the opposition to 
average .281. and they lost two high scoring 
games by one run. 

Standings- East: Chi 78-49. NY 71-52. Pitt 68-56, 

Sll 69 57 Phil 52-72 Mont 39 89. West SF 69-57. 

All 70 59 Cm 66 56 LA 67-57. Hou 66-59. SO 37-89. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

During his four years as a pro, 22-year-old 
Steve Kcaley had had only one start at 
Idaho Falls— and had never pitched more 
than five innings in one game. Still, when 
California (5-1) Manager Lefty Phillips 
found his staff depleted by injuries last week, 
he gave Kcaley. who came to the Angels 
from the minors only a month ago, a start- 
ing assignment. “1 was hoping he could go 
five innings," said Phillips. Kealey went five 
and then sonic as he shut out the majors” 
toughest team, the Orioles, on seven hits. 
In eight innings of relief since moving to 
the majors, Kcaley had allowed six runs. 
Against the Orioles, the righthander per- 
mitted just one man past second base. His 
turnabout was in keeping with the Angels' 
week, their best since April as they moved 
from fifth place to third in the Western Di- 
vision. Minnesota (4-2) reactivated Dave 
Boswell, the righthander who fought with 
and lost to Twins' Manager Billy Martin, 
and he immediately showed his talent is 
pitching not punching. Boswell allowed the 
Yankees and the Red Sox two earned runs 
in 15 innings and earned his 13th victory. 
The punch on the Twins has shifted back 
to Harmon Killcbrcw, who recovered the 
league lead in RBIs (113) with nine for the 
week, all of them coming on his four home 
runs. Complete games by two rookie pitch- 
ers. Bill Butler and Jim Rooker, helped Kan- 
sas City (3-3) stay in fourth place. Rooker, 
who also played the outfield and first base 
in the minors, has turned out to be a dou- 
ble threat for the Royals. For his last six 
starts, the 26-ycar-old lefthander has a 1.91 
earned run average and his batting average 
over his 10 most recent games is .393. Not 
satisfied with these accomplishments, Rook- 
cr has begun an intense conditioning pro- 
gram involving extra running and sit-ups. 
“There’s no doubt that exercising has al- 
ready made me a better pitcher,” he says. 
"Now all I need to do is learn how to get 
my curve over." Another first-year player's 
clutch performance kept Oakland (4-2 ) with- 
in two games of the division-leading Twins. 
The A's brought in 20-year-o/d Vida Blue 
to face a pinch hitter with the bases loaded 
in the ninth inning, and Vida struck him 
out to preserve the victory. Chicago (2-3) 
and Seattle (0-7) battled to stay out of the 
cellar, neither with much success. The Pi- 
lots dropped from third place to fifth and 
extended their losing streak to 10 games as 
32 pitchers allowed 50 runs. The last-place 
White Sox failed to take advantage of the 


Pilots’ swoon, w inning only twice, once when 
Gary Peters threw a seven-hitter and scored 
the winning run for himself. Peters could 
not — and would not — claim all the credit for 
that victory. Reliable Shortstop Luis Apari- 
cio handled 10 assists flawlessly, and four 
of them required exceptional plays. “Luis 
played the best game I've ever had played 
behind me,” said the Sox pitcher. Denny 
Mcl.ain ( page 58) was not the only hot pitch- 
er for the Eastern Division's second-place 
Tigers. Detroit's (4-2) Mickey Lolich con- 
tinued to drive for his first 20-win season 
by recording his 16th victory. Defeating the 
Pilots, Lolich struck out 14 batters and in- 
sured his win by effectively using his quick 
pick-off move to first base. The lefty, who 
trapped two Cards off base in the seventh 
game of last year's World Series, turned 
the trick two times against the Pilots, A 
.555 week by Centcrfielder Del Unscr and 
two saves by Reliever Darold Knowles drove 
Washington (4-1 ) past slumping New York 
(1-5) and back into fourth place. The Yan- 
kees, whose hitters averaged .200, were shut 
out three times, and Mel Stottlemyre was 
bombed in both his starts. The righthander 
allowed lOrunsin the7*» innings he pitched. 
The stingiest Yank pitcher recently has been 
Al Downing who threw two four-hitters last 
week, but lost one of them CO. Downing 
has not allowed more than two runs in any 
of his last five starts. Ray Culp, a National 
League castoff two seasons ago, won his 
17th game for Boston (3-3), and Shortstop 
Rico Pctrocelli hit his 29th and 30th hom- 
ers of the year. His best previous-season 
total was 18. Tony Horton's hitting, ,407 
with three home runs and six RBIs, and 
Sam McDowell's one-hit, 1 0-strikcout shut- 
out helped Cleveland (4-2) to a winning 
week. In recent years pro football has tried 
to discount baseball's prestige, but Rams' 
Coach George Allen is so impressed by Bal- 
timore's (3-5) .685 won-lost percentage that 
he is using the Orioles as an example for 
his players. "I talked about them in my 
squad meeting,” said Allen. "The Tigers 
have a heck of a team, but the Orioles nev- 
er gave them a chance to make it a race. 
They got in shape early, got the winning 
attitude and that was it. That's exactly 
what I would like to see my team do.” The 
Orioles are now so far in front that Man- 
ager Earl Weaver is resting his regulars oc- 
casionally. That brings little joy to the op- 
position, however, because Weaver has been 
replacing Frank Robinson, forexample, with 
5' 8", 170-pound Curt Motion. Playing in 
three games last week. Motion hit .471 with 
three home runs and five RBIs. One of the 
homers was a pinch-hit, lOth-inning shot 
that brought Jim Palmer his fourth straight 
victory since coming off the disabled list. 

Standings— East: Balt 87-40, Del 71 53. Bos 66-59. 

Wash 65-62, NY 62-64. Clev 54-74 West: Minn 75-50. 

Oak 72-51. Cal 51-71. KC 51-73, Sea 48-76. Chi 48-77. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


TIME TO REMEMBER 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your 15th anniversa- 
ry. I missed only a few issues in that time (be- 
cause of Vietnam), and I can truthfully say 
the Aug. 18 issue is one of your best. 

Although it took you 1 5 years, the story 
on Hank Aaron was richly rewarding to us 
(his fans). Hank was a rookie in 1954 and. 
true to form. Wally Moon was voted Rook- 
ie of the Year. Wally who? But Hank Aaron 
has survived and survived and survives. 

Stay as you arc, SI. May you never die! 

Stanley R. Peterson 
Soldiers Grove. Wis. 

Sirs: 

Was it coincidence that Henry Aaron of 
the Braves appeared on the cover of your 
anniversary issue? Those who saw your first 
issue back in 1954 will recall the cover pho- 
tograph of County Stadium, the Braves' 
home in Milwaukee. It just brings to mind 
the dramatic changes that have taken place 
in baseball during the last 1 5 years. If change 
continues at the same pace, perhaps your 
25th anniversary cover will again picture 
Henry Aaron this time as the Braves' new 
manager, looking over his new ball park in 
Red Springs. N.C. (A Bonanza in Reii 
Springs, July 28). 


Sirs: 

As a fan and close follower of Hank Aar- 
on ever since those early days in Milwau- 
kee. I would like to express my pleasure at 
William l-cggctt’s article. Hank Becomes a 
Hit. Back in the 1950s and early 1960s I 
was one of those kids Aaron talked about 
who read not only headlines, but also box 
scores. I have closely followed Aaron's 
march toward the top in hitting categories, 
and no one needs to tell me of his great- 
ness. I'm glad that the rest of the fans arc 
recognizing it now. I know I will be cel- 
ebrating next spring when Hank becomes 
the first player in history to get 3,000 hits, 
of which 500 or more will be homers. 

Alan Karnath 

Mosince, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I have been an avid Brave fan since I 
was 6. and I have often wondered when 
Hammerin' Hank was going to get his long 
overdue recognition as being one of the 
greatest baseball players that ever lived. 

Mr Aaron has been playing baseball long- 
er than I have been alive, and I hope he 
never stops. Thanks for a great story! 

Richard P. Tetu 

Novato, Calif. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Sirs: 

Concerning your article Shy Owner of 
I ! 640th of the U.S. (Aug. 18), could it be 
there arc two gigantic Weyerhaeuser com- 
panies? The one we here in Seattle arc fa- 
miliar with is one of the largest, most bla- 
tant polluters of both air and water in the 
Puget Sound area. Possibly it is hard to see 
the benevolent, conservation-minded com- 
pany through the cloud of haze from its 
poorly controlled smokestacks. 

Rogfr Mingo 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

Prom one of those people who "will al- 
ways want to get out in the woods," thanks 
for the article on George Weyerhaeuser. It 
is comforting to read of his contribution to 
conservation and recreation. I would rate 
him as being No. 1 on the Keep America 
Beautiful list. 

Torsten K. Sh'boi i> 

Moline, III. 

BOW AND ARROW 

Sirs: 

The Hardy Boy and His Bow and Arrow. 
by Herman Weiskopf (Aug. II), is one of 
the most refreshing sports stories that I have 
read in your fine magazine. I am not an arch- 
ery fan, but with this fine introduction I, as 
well as many others, would be interested in 
a feature article on an archery tournament. 

Gerald E. Rogers 

New York City 

DENTED ARMOR 

Sirs: 

Your interesting item on Miss Elinor 
Kainc (Scork'ard, Aug. 1 1 ) mentions the 
precedent set in 1954 by Ann Morissy. who 
became Cornell's first female sports editor. 
Well, here's another for you. In 1965-66 I 
was the first girl sports editor of the Queens 
College Phoenix My major interest was 
baseball. The perhaps less-than-ovcrwhclm- 
ing popularity of female sportswriters brings 
to mind the time my own team tried to 
trade me to Southern Connecticut State Col- 
lege for four ballplayers. Alas, chivalry is 
gone. I suppose it wouldn't have been so 
bad, but the Queens ( ollcgc team is called 
the Knights. 

Ilene Harris 

New York City 

RECEIVING END 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on finally giving credit 
where credit is due to players other than 
the quarterbacks ( Alone for a Passing Mo- 
ment, Aug. 18). But what ever possessed 


you to leave out Receiver Don Maynard 
New York Jets No. 13? If you'll check his 
record, you will find he's the best in the 
business. 

Jane Gregg 

Greensboro, N.C. 

Sirs: 

How could you omit (he dean of all pass 
receivers, Charley Taylor of the Washington 
Redskins? Perhaps a look at one of Char- 
ley's grabs in a crowd or his speed on the 
deep pass would convince the author that 
he has committed a grave injustice. 

Sam Radcliftc 

Arlington. Va. 

Sirs: 

The two best pictures, I felt, depict the es- 
sential elements for an end: the fake of 
(icorgc Sauer and the strength of John 
Mackey The fake can get a receiver into 
the open for the needed seconds to com- 
plete a pass. Strength allows the end to 
hang onto the ball while being clobbered. 
Speed is also important but, with the speed 
of defensive halfbacks, the fake is the best 
offensive tool to counter the back's speed. 
The fake is a big step for freedom. 

Edward Sutter 

Dallas, Ore. 

Sirs: 

Kudos to you for your color photos of 
the pro football receivers doing their stuff. 
Walter looss' lens work is magnificent. 

K uffs. however, to your caption man. who 
has obviously missed the action in the top 
photo on pages 22-23. Willie Richardson 
has three Packers on his back all right, but 
he is lunging for the sidelines. 

William P. Hinckley 

Mount Holly, N.J. 

HOLDING ACTION 

Sirs: 

Selfish, narrow-minded pro basketball 
((.<., NBA) fans like myself will take at 
least tentative solace in the low probability 
of an NBA- A BA merger in the near future 
( Don't Beat Them Absorb Them, Aug. 18). 
Besides restricting players' salaries, such a 
merger would dilute the NBA talent pool 
with marginal players. The NBA has signed 
a great majority of the best young players 
(plus Connie Hawkins) and has progressed 
to a state where it is the best-balanced, high- 
cst-quality. most-competitive league in pro- 
fessional sport, and it promises to continue 
on this route. Redistribution of the wealth 
(talent) is a possible answer for social ills, 
but not for the NBA. 

Donald C. Main 

Ithaca. N Y. 
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LITTLE IRVY 

Sirs: 

I must congratulate you on your article, 
Lillie Irvy (Aug. II). It was a great little 
human-interest story that sort of caught my 
attention more than some of your other ar- 
ticles. How many other guys would haul a 20- 
ton whale around in a 38-foot, S80.000 trac- 
tor-trailer? It was really a tremendous ef- 
fort on the part of Frank Deford. 

PtTIR DASHNAW 

Hudson Falls. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

If through some miracle Little Irvy could 
be restored to life I would not be at all sur- 
prised to read of a 20-ton sperm whale, driv- 
ing a 40-foot trailer truck, exhibiting an 
engaging former used-ear salesman. 

If this unlikely event should somehow 
come to pass, I hope Associate Editor De- 
ford will cover the story. Congratulations 
on a fantastically amusing piece. 

Larry Rosenthal 

Flushing, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford's article about the travels 
of Little Irvy is a whale of a story, and 


Jerry Malone is without question a Prince 
of Whales! 

Janette Ross 

Lebanon. N.H. 

DEEP INTEREST 

Sirs: 

I read with mixed emotions your article 
Oihlhalls of the Deep Sea. in the Aug 4 
issue. I think that Harvey Bullis deserves a 
great deal of credit for the work he is do- 
ing. but I must question his love of the sea. 
When he envisions fish being sucked up 
through pipes into waiting barges and elec- 
trical devices being used to harvest fish he 
sounds like a man bent on extermination. 

In the three-page article no mention is 
made of conservation or better ways for 
fish reproduction, only methods of catching 
them. In this age of litter and pollution the 
sea is one of our last natural resources. 

If it is possible for Mr. Bullis to walk on 
the floor of the Gulf of Mexico, it just might 
be possible that someday nothing will be 
there. So if Mr. Bullis has no respect for 
age or gray hairs he should at least have re- 
spect for the sea and its inhabitants. 

Steven M. Batcher 

Cherry Hill, N.J. 


REFLECTIONS 

Sirs: 

K udosto Richard Meek on hisphotograph- 
ic essay. Ruling to Nostalgia (Aug. 4). While 
man rockets to the moon at incredible 
speeds, how fitting to pay homage to our 
more leisurely and elegant past. Especially 
haunting and lovely was Mr. Meek's last 
photograph- so evocative of the grandeur 
of carriage-age New port. 

Elaine B. Albert 

New York City 

ROOKIES 

Sirs: 

For some unaccountable reason Pal Put- 
nam forgot to mention the name Bob Ba- 
bich ( The Rookies Give It o Shot. Aug. 1 1 ). 
Not only was Babich a defensive co-cap- 
tain for the College All-Stars, but he ac- 
counted for. and assisted in, a great ma- 
jority of the defensive plays throughout the 
entire game. 

It seems that sportswriters are prejudiced 
and are almost always awed by flashy quar- 
terbacks and halfbacks. They seem to for- 
get that there are 1 1 hard-nosed football 
players on the other side of (he line making 
the big plays, stopping the razzle-dazzle of 
rontinued 
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the opposing offensive team, nine out of 1C 
plays. In this regard I thought the most thrill- 
ing part of the entire game was when the 
rookies stopped the Jets four times withir 
the three-yard line. Four plays like that more 
than make up for a 78-yard run or three 
touchdown passes. 

Babich played the entire game, whereas 
Greg Cook, the recipient of the game's most 
valuable player award, played a little more 
than half. Cook isa fine player, but in the All- 
Star Game the nod should have gone to 
the defense, mainly Bob Babich. 

George D. Serviss 

Oxford, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Interesting story about Joe Namath and 
the All-Star Game. You mentioned that 
Rudy Redmond actually made the "winning 
touchdown" for the All-Stars (not admitted 
by the referees until after the game). Ifs 
bad enough that they didn't count his valid 
touchdown, but you add to my frustration 
by not mentioning Rudy's college, which is 
the University of the Pacific in Stockton, 
Calif. 

Of course, as the coach's wife. I should 
be seen and not heard, but 1 would like to 
see the University of the Pacific mentioned. 

Enid Scovil 

Stockton. Calif. 

EDDIE ROMMEL 


I believe Roy Blount docs an injustice to 
a great pitcher with a mediocre team in his 
article on Phil Niekro {Atlanta Tranquility 
Base Here, Aug. 4). I have little patience 
with nit-picking, hut in this case I am speak- 
ing up for a grand guv, a fine pitcher and a 
player who never received the credit that 
he deserved. 

It was Eddie Rommel's fate to pitch for 
the old Philadelphia Athletics during one 
of their worst periods. Eddie was a knuck- 
leballer, but he used it mainly as his "out" 
pitch— he had a good fastball and what is 
known today as a slider. In 1922, he won 
27 games, lost 13 and the A's finished sev- 
enth. Cy Perkins caught him and did a fine 
job, although he was the first to admit that 
he was never sure where the knuckler was 
going. 

In his well-written piece on Niekro, Blount 
makes the observation that Niekro "should 
be the first knucklcballcr ever to win 20 
games in a season." 

Not so, Roy, in my opinion. Eddie Rom- 
mel has already done better than that. 

Walter R, Godard 
Colonel, USAF (ret.) 

Elizabethtown, Pa 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 



Break out the 


frosty bottle, boys. 



The swtate stick is ah authentic replica of the Armorial Bearings of The Honourable John H. P. Gitbey. who invites you to share the family gin. 



